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FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


Art. I. 


Nuveaux Memoires, Sc.—New Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences and Belles Lettres of Berlin, forthe Year 1771. Vol. il*. 
sto. Berlin printed by Fred. Vofs. 1773. 


History of the ACADEMY. 

N this Hiftory we find an account of feveral pieces which 

have been read in the Academy. In the cla/s of ExpeEri- 
MENTAL PuHiLosopHy, M. Margraaf read a differtation on a 
metallic mixture, which melts in boiling water to a degree 
that renders it as fluid as Mercury ; of which farther mention 
will be made. 

In the cla/s of NaTuRAL PuiLosopHy, the Academical Hif- 
trian (M, Formey) gives us an account of the difcovery of the 
tuenature of what the chemifts formerly called earth of Ombria, 


, ind which bears at prefent the name of earth of Cologn. Baron 


Hupfch, who lives at Cologn, has found this earth to be a fof- 
il wed, changed into earth, or diflulved by mineral waters. 

In the cla/s of MECHANICS, we have an account of feveral 
machines which have been prefented to the Academy, and the 


ile of a treatife concerning dikes or mounds, that are raifed 


on the fides of rivers, by M. Bourdet, Infpector-General of 
Hydraulics to the King of Pruffia; who has joined to his trea- 
tile a collection of rules relative to feveral fafcine works, &c. 

In the ciafs of Metaphyfics mention is made of Profcflor De 
Cofillon’s Obfer vations on the book intitled, the Sy/em of Nature, 
which the Academy have declared, in their regifters, to be a 


es 





* For our account_of the firft volume of thefe New Memoirs, fee 
Appendix to our laft volume, p, $74 
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victorious refutation of that atheiftical work. But this book 
1as becn long publifhed+, and is efteemed in proportion to its 
merit. 

The Hiftorian alfo takes notice, under this clafs, of a Dif. 
fertation on the Origin of Language. it was read in the afiembly 
of the Academy which met in June 1771, and obtained the 
prize that had been offered in the preceding year, for the be 
difcourfe on that fubje&. The prize was obtained by M, 
Herpes, Ecchfiakical Counfellor and Court: Preacher to Count 
De La Lieppe-Schaumburg. ‘This learned man, after refuting 
the notion of th. fe who confider the primitive language as the 
effect of a divine iniufion, accounts for the origin of language 
by a mech: niim merely animal, or, in other words, by com- 
bining the organical ftructure of the body with the faculties of 
the mind that inhabits it, and the circumftances in which the 
being is placed, in whom this organization and thefe faculties 
are united, Setting out upon this principle, he cbferves that 
the firft expreflions of human paffions, feelings, and wants, were 

iade by inarticulate founds (like thofe of animals) which ex- 
cited, in others, feelings analogous and correfpondent to thofe 
they exprefled, as mufical inftruments in unifon communicate 
to cach other their tones and vibrations, and as Racine ftruck 
once a whole company with aftonifhment, and melted them 
into forrow, by reading tothem, with the proper emphafis and 
tone, the verfes of a Greek tragedy, which they did not under- 
ftand. ‘Uhough this primitive language, that was common to 
men and animals, has been buried under a multitude of artifi- 
cial modes of exprefMion, yet its remains are both manifold and 
vifible. The Arabian retains a great part of it when he converfes 
with his horfe. The huntfman diftinguifhes the various accents of 

the ftag. The Laplancer and the rein-deer underftand each 
other ; fo that man, even without an artificial language, is not 
that sztum pecus, that the Scotch philofopher, who is fo fond of 
affinity and confanguinity with the Ouran-Outangs, reprefents 
him to be, in his book on the Origin and Progre/s of Language. 

M. Herper has refuted the hypothefis of Suffmilch relative 
to the divine origin of the primitive language, by feveral exam- 
ples taken from the Hebrew ; he alfo examines and rejects the 
notions of Rouffeau and the Abbé Condillae on this fubje&, but 
has avoided forming any hypothefis of his own; and, in this 
point of view, his piece, though crowned, has been judged ime 
perfect by the Academy. 

Some late attempts/ to renew the vifionary and long-exploded 
project of forming an univerfal language, employ the Hittorian, 
for a moment, under this article. Unger the clafs of BELLES 
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+ See Appendix to vol. xlvii. p. c46. 
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LETTRES, the Hiftortan takes notice of the frft volume of the 
German DiStionary of M2. Sulzer, woich is intided, du Un'ver- 
” . ? e.. oa ° mB Po ae a ' 7 C. . ° a 
Theory of the fine Arts: a work which is the fruit of :wenty 
we As F 7 ; ' +h . ) 
’ } ‘ “ar tox o , >aktiny ° ‘4 ° ‘ ’ ‘te 
years jabour, obfervation, and reflections. What arimeted M. 
Sulzer to tidiS under{acing Was tie deiire aa unfoluins thre tri » 
is ee / . siswere tie #@haté thew ara fislno 4 
nature of the Live Arts, of perfua ine us that they are! ieceptioie 
| } elie hae 


‘ 


fbeing rendered highiv advantageous to human focicty, and 
of refuting thofe who pretend that thefe arts have pleafure 
fortheir cbjcéi. i he invention of the mechanic arts, 
and Jaws, belongs to the province of the underftanding or1 
fon, fays this Academician; but the inve: tion and improve 
ment of the Fixe “rts belong to the amoral jenfe as to their prin 
ciple ; which fenfe, or us dud, isin all, though it requires de- 
velopement and culture. This fenje (according to M. Sulzer) 
pointing out intuitively what is d-autiful and gard, fixes the end 
of the Fine Aris, and the principles on which they are founded. 

We learn from the article of Alechanic Aris, that Benjamin 
Calau, formerly painter to the court of Saxony, and now an in- 
habitant of Berlin, had prefented to the Academy a kind of ar- 
tiicial wax, of his own invention. {his wax unites all the 
properties and advantages of that compofition whic (according 
to Count Caylus) rendered the colouring of the ancient pain- 
ters 1o beautiful and fo lafting, and which that nobleman took 
fomuch pains to find out. The wax under confideration is 
cut into fmall pieces and diffolved in water; after its dillolu- 
tion, which is neceflary in order to its being employed, the 
artift may add to it all kinds of oils and gums, and then mix 
with it the colours he thinks proper to exhibit in his pi€lure. 
This is what Pliny calls painting in Punte or Elecdoric wax. 
This new compofition of artificial wax may alfo be employed, 
with fuccefs, either to colour or to varnifh linen, filk, wood, 
fone, lead, or clafs; it enlivens the colours employed by prin- 
ters, bookbinders, and print-engravers, and by a certain pre- 
paration, when applied to walls or ftatues of flone, it may be 
iormed into the true Encauffic of the ancients. 

Under History, M. Formey mentions, as having been 
prefented to the Academy, The Hiffory of the laf? Campaigns and 
Negociations of Guftavus Adolphus in Germany; tranflated into 
French from the Italian of Count Galeazzo Gualdo Priorato, 
by the Abbot de Francheville, (Librarian to Prince Henry of 
Pruffia) and enriched, among other additions, with remarks on 
the principal events of this hiftory, and with a difcourfe on 
the battles of Breitenfeldt and Lutzen. 

The Profeflor Thiebault, alfo prefented to the Academy, 
the Plan of an Elifiory of Claffic Authors, as a work worthy to be 
Compofed under its infpection, and even by fome of its mem- 
bts, Under this title are comprehended the principal Greek, 
Nn 2 Roman, 
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Roman, Italian, French, Englifh, and German Authors, ang 
the projected hiftory is to be Czur/, Typographical, Analytic, Lj. 
terary, and Critical, This divifion, as it is explained by the 
Hiftorian, renders the plan vaft and difficult: accordingly we 
have not yet heard of its being carricd into execution. 

The foilowing clafs, which contains the printed works, or 
MSS. machines, and inventions, that were prefented in the 
courfe of the year 1771, exhibits fome articles of which we 
fhall elfewhere have occafion to take notice.—T his is fucceeded 
by three eulogies—on WILLIAM ADOLPHUS, prince of Brunf- 
wick, the Chancellor [ARRIGE, and the marquis D’Arcens, 
three deceafed members ; the firft was an hopeful prince, whofe 
early youth was adorned with the love of letters, which tem- 
pered and ennobled his ardour for military glory ; the fecond 
was an honeft and a learned man; and the third is well known 
in the literary world, by his hafty produ€tions, which exhibit 
a mixture, not very uncommon, of the wit, the fcholar, and the 
rake. 

NEW MEMOIRS. 
EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 
Memoir 1. Concerning the Secret of a Red Gum, extremely dure 
able, and proper for Painting, which was bff, and has been 

again difccvered. By M. Margraff. 

M. Peine, the king’s painter, was a long time fupplied with 
ared colour, of the moft excellent and durable kind, by a per- 
fon who prepared it himfelf, but died without leaving his fecret 
behind him. ‘The Author of this Memoir was applied to on 
this occafion; a fmall portion of the colour was given him to 
analyfe; and, after a variety of experiments employed to 
recover the fecret, he found it, or at leaft the fame colour, in 
great perfection, in a preparation of Dutch madder and alum. 
M. Pefne allowed that it was the loft colour happily reftored ; 
and M. Marcrarr, having mixed it with the oil of poppies, 
and drawn lines with it upon a piece of glafs, found it as dur- 
able, as it is exquifitely beautiful and lively ; much fuperior to 
the red that is drawn from cochineal and other vegetables, and 
alfo confiderably cheaper, though the quantity of diftilled wa- 
ter, employed in the procefs, increafes, much, the expence of 
the compofition. 
Mem..IL. Concerning ihe Scurce of an Iliufion in the Senfe of Seeing, 

which changes Black into Scarlet. By M. Beguelin. 

The following ftory, told by the prefident de Thou and 
father Daniel, of Henry IV. of France, though with fome varia 
tion, feems to have given occafion to the fuccefsful refearches 
contained in this Memoir. This monarch, in the memorable 
difcourfe which he delivered to the heads of the parliament, 


aflembled at the Louvre, on the 8th of January 1599; begins, by 
6 telling 
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telling them, That twenty-fix years before that time, when he 
was at the court of Charles IX, he fat down to dice with the 
duke of Guife; and that juft as they were beginning to play, 
drops of blood were perceived, which, after having been wiped 
away once oF twice, {till returned, or new drops were feen in 
their place: though the ftricteft examination was made among 
the fpectators, it remained ftill a profound myftery, whence 
thefe drops of blood proceeded. J (fays the monarch) looked 
upon it as @ difmal omen; and rifing up from play, I turned afide, 
and faid to fome of my particular friends (concealing what I faid from 
the duke of Guife), that I forefaw that much blood would be fhed be- 
tween us*. This narration is not perfectly clear; it is not 
faid that the drops appeared upon the napkin, with which the 
table was rubbed; a circumftance which might have fhewn 
whether the blood was real or not. Voltaire, {peaking of father 
Daniel's relation of this ftory, obferves, with his ufual tone of 
criticifm, that the Hiftorian ought to have learnt enough of 
natural philofophy, to know, that black points (meaning thofe 
of the dice), when they form a given angle with the rays of the funy 
appear red; this, continues he, every one expertences in reading: 
and thus all predigies vanifh, when examined clofely. M. Beguelin 
declares himfelf as ignorant as father Daniel; he, however, 
tried the experiment which Voltaire refers to, though perfuaded 
by theory of its infufficiency to produce the phenomenon ; he 
expofed a book open to the rays of the fun, under every ima- 
ginable angle of incidence, and the black letters preferved 
invariably their colour. But one day, when he thought nao 
more of this matter, as he was reading the news-paper in a 
rural walk, and, having the fun directly in his face, was 
obliged to hold the paper more vertically, to caft it in the fhade, 
that it might not fatigue his eyes, he perceived the black colour 
of the letters changed, in the fpace of a few minutes, intoa 
lively red. Upon this, his firft endeavour was to find out, by 
different trials, the circumflances that were eflential to the pro- 
duction of this illufion. “Thefe he difcovered to be, 1ft, the 
lun’s fhining upon the eye-lids; 2dly, the rays of the fun not 
falling upon the black points, under any kind of angle (fo far 
is Voltaire’s idea from being true); 3dly, the fun’s having 
fhone, for, at leaft, two minutes upon the eye-lids. By come 
bining thefe circumftances, and feveral experiments, on which 
the neceflary limits of an extra prevent our enlarging, our 
academician came to difcover the immediate caufe of this fingu- 
Jar change of colour, which is, the pafling of the folar rays 
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* This happened a day or two before the horrid maflacre, known 
by the name of the St. Bartholomew. 
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through the eyeelid into the eye, and pagan! 4 In the retina 
that vibration, which is connected with the fenfat a of red. Jr 


1. 6 


is well known, that the rays of light appear red, when hey 
ifs through a thin body; and that when we aie Our eyes to 
the fun. with our eye lids clofe¢, we have the fen! ‘ation of a 
lively red. § Now, obierves our Author, the aye ball which 
is covered, with refpec! to the fun, by the cye-lid, is open to 
the book, which I have before me, and coufequen tly the white 
of the paper makes, upon the retina, an im prefiion uff ficient to 
efface the feebler impreflion of the red in all the points of the 
retina, which are itruck by the white rays ; the black le ters, 
on the contrary, which are printed cn the white paper, fe nd 
back few or no rays to the bottom of the eyes and, confee 
gucnily, % the points of the reti: ty on which they are ufually 
painied, p:eferve, in all their vigour, the fir{t im we effion of red, 
which had been nade by the fun, “on the whole bottom of the 
eye. and this is what “neceflarily forms the illufion.’—After 
removing feveral dificulties, that may be alledged againf this 
hypothelis, M. Bevuelin thinks it may explain the ‘pretended 
prodicy, that happened to Henry IV. of France ; but for this 


appl cation of his dogtit Ine, we - our readers to the Me. 
moir; and titi only obferve, that the hiftorians do not men- 
tion the circurnftances of time, place, &c. that accompanied 
this event, with accuracy enough to render this application 
CO iolete 

. fr - A, . a » : | fs 
M eM. Qi. Obs Varions relat ive id the Nai {U7 ‘al Lhiflcry of Moffis, 


ly 24, Gleditfch, Tranflated from the German. 

In our Jat Appendix, we gave fome account of a fingular 
work, in which the invenious Author treats of the Phyfalagy of 
fioijes 3 and exploding all charadteriftic diftin&tions between the 
anima} and vegetable world, from a ee that the diftinc- 
tions alledeed are common to both, fi inks the former world a 
ficp lower, or raifes the latter a degree Pa Our Acade- 
mician doe 's not eive “7 Moffes this new dignity, nor place them 
in the clafs of the Polypus; but he tak ces particular notice = 
their large and numerous family which is branched out int 
above two hundred « uicrent kinds, and forms the feventh sins 
cipal clais of the vegetable kingdom. M. Gleditfch enters alfo 
into a very circumftantial account of the names and various 
properties of Mofles, which cannot but be inftructive e and entcre 
taining to the lovers of Botany. The piece is ample; for 
this Memoir contains forty pages, and the Author has not 
finiihed his obfervations, 

Mem. 1V. An Exhibition of fome Obfervation 5 th st might be maae 
to Lin hrove the Setence fA Meteora: OLy. By I M. Lambert. 

The fcience of Afetecrolazy is hitherto no more than a collec- 
tion of {cattered obferyations, and unconnected facts, that have 
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not been reduced to fyflem, nor em; loved to eflablith a ny gene- 
ral laws. It is, nevertheiels, certain, that this icience is fuf- 
being reduced to cencral laws, as weil as the fcience 
of a troncmy ; as it contains a great number of pciiodical phe- 
nomena. It is to invefticate the caules of thefe phencmena, and 
to poner them into a ceneral { fyftem, that our zealous Aca- 
de MCh in exhorts the learned ; and as the weicht of theair, the 
variations of the baromet er, al nd the force and courfe of the 
winds are the great and leading objects of Adeteoralozy, he pro- 
pofes 4 plan for colleCting oblervations, and inve igating the 
courfe of nature, relative to thele objects. Di ividing the fur- 
face of the gtobe into twenty equal triangles, in the form of an 
Ieofacare cu, he would place in the center of each of thefe trian- 
gles, a Meteorological Obferver, and twelve more at the points of 
concourle o; chee trian gles 5 fo that with the Ne thirty-two Obfer- 
vers, arcuifter might be kept of all the revolutions of the atmo-~ 
fplicre, whic h rae aie on the fame general law, as alfo of the 
weivht and equilibrium of the atmofp here, and the manner in 
which it cnanges and refumes its tenor. Ihefe Obfervers, 
placed at a diltance from each other of about thirty-feven, or 
from that to forty-one decrees, would not be too much fepa- 
rated, as the variations of the barometer, which depend upon 
fome general law, extend at Icaft fo far. If it fhould prove 
impra xcicable to place the Obfervers with this geometrical regu- 
larity, places might be chofen where trading nations have etia~- 
blifhed colonies, and religious wre miMionaries ; and the cx- 
pences cf executing this would be thus greatly diminifhed, 
The Author would have the Englifh nation to bezin with the 
execution of this plan, which he recommends pat ticularly to 
the attention of the Royal! Society, and gives a circumftantial 
detail of the manner in which he would have the obfervations 
mate; and which, indecd, as he ae fents it, would be ate 
tended with very little expence or diificulty. 
Mem. V. Ob hey ‘ONS concerning the 5 9 ce of the Mizon upor 
the li’. cigh t of the Atmafph Tle y M. Lambert. 

This Memoir oui fuffer by sletihs sment, and the Reader 
would not learn any thi ing more by our giving it entire, than 
this, that M. Lambert bas fhewn great fag nacity, knowledoc, 
and induftry, on this difficule fubject, wit hout, neverthelefs, 
fetting it in a fatisf actory light 
Me M, VI. An Extraé of ihe Mis leteal Objervations made at 
m Berling in i771. By M. Beguelin, 
AiemM. VIL. Conjectures on the Cases, faid to have happened, of 

cer tain Perfons hole been devoured, alive, by Swarms of Mice. 

y M. Francheville. 

Thi is a curious, laboured piece of philological criticifm. 
ofiel II, duke regent of Poland, who was a monfter of barba 
Non 4. rity, 
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rity, and Hatton I. archbifhop of Mentz, who burned the 
poor inftead of feeding them, are the two mifcreants, whom 
hiftory reprefents as having been eaten up alive by mice. But 
thefe mice were, accordin. to our Academician, the coftly fone 
walls of the ftronz and ineynificent eaftles, which thefe two per- 
fonages built; the one in the middle of a lake, and the other in 
the middle of the Rhine; for the French word mur, being in 
Polifh mur, in Flemith muer, in German mauer, and in Latin 
murus, ail thefe words refemble fo ftrongly mures, which figni- 
fies mice, that, in procefs of time, they might have been con- 
founded by ignorance or malice, and thus have given rife to the 
fabulous ftory in queftion.—It may be fo. 

Mem, VIII. Obfrvations, Phyfical and Mineralogical, on the 

Mountains of Silefia. By M. Gerard. 

This, and a following Memsir on the fame fubjeé&, contain 
an ample and circumftantial account of the chains of mountains 
obfervable in Silefia; of the foil, minerals, and natural curio- 
fities; of the valuable mines of arfenic, lead, tin, copper, iron, 
and filver; and of the veins of quartz, fpath, chryftal, and 
pyrites, which abound in that country, 

MATHEMATICS, 
Men. I. Demonflration of a New Theorem, concerning Firf 
Numbers. By M. de la Grange. 
Mem. If. A Continuation of the Reflexicns on the Algebraical 
Analyfis of Equations. By the fame. 

Here we have one hundred and fixty pages of mere cal- 
culation, which ought not to be admitted into fuch a work 
as this. 

Mem. IIL. Concerning th: Fouations refalued by M1. de Moivre, with 
fome Refiex.ons on thefe Eouctions, Gc. By M. de Catftillon. 
Mem. JV. Concerning Periodical Decimal Fraéiions. By Mt 

Jonn Bernoulli. 
Mem. V. Concerning the Divifars of certain great Numbers, comy 
prebendea in the Sum of the Geometrical Progreffion. 

1+ 10'-+-107-+- 10'+4- ——--- — 10r— S._ By the fame. 
Mem. VI. Concerning Achromatic fpying Glaffes *, made only of one 

Sort of Glafs. By M. Lambert. 
The ingenious Academician having perceived, that it was 
cfible to produce an achromatic effe@ with glaffes of one kind, 
* the mean: of diftances, examines this matter, in the prefent 
Memoir, with refpect to fpying glaffes and their improve 
ment. 





bad ~ 


* We have thus tranflated the word Lorgzettes, by which the Au- 
thor means thofe tubes of a few inches long, which have a convex 
object glafs, and a concave eye-glafs, and are defigned for the 
aEM; 
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Mem. VII. Ot/fervations on the apparent Orbit of Comets. By 
M. Lambert. 
SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY. 
Mem. I. Concerning the Problem of Molyneux. By M. Merian. 
Second Memair. 

The 1ft part of this Memoir comprehends the opinions of 
thofe who decide this famous problem, or queftion, in the 
afirmative; and the 2d contains fome reflexions of our Author 
upon this decifion. As our judgments of things are regulated and 
directed by the a€tual and prefent ftate of our faculties, the 
daily ufe of our fenfes, and the habit we have contracted of 
employing the fenfes of fight and touch in perfect conjunétion, 
nothing would be more natural than, on the firft view of the 
problem of Molyneux, to decide in the affirmative; nay, feve- 
ral philofophers have perfifted, after fecond thoughts, in this 
natural decifion; fuch as Bowiller, Leibnitz, “furin, Sanderfon, 
Condillac, and Diderot. ‘The opinion of Bouiller is, that the 
blind man, reftored to his fight, would be obliged to reafon and 
reflect a little before he diitinguifhed the globe from the cude, 
but that the decifion, however, would coft him little pain, 
becaufe the idea of a globe, or a cube/een, and the idea of a globe, 
or a cube touched, are eflentially the fame ideas, though modi- 
fied by fome different accidental perceptions. Leibnitz was of 
opinion, that the decifion would be lefs rapid; but that, never- 
thelefs, the knowledge, already acquired by the ouch, would 
enable the perfon, in queftion, to diftinguifh a body without 
angles, from one that is marked by eight fides; otherwife, ac- 
cording to him, it would be impoflible for a blind man to learn 
the rudiments of geometry by the touch; which, however, is a 
common cafe. 

Dr. Furin, having led the blind man (reftored to fight) round 
abouc the globe and the cube, makes him reafon (and very na- 
turally) in the following manner: ¢ Thefe two bodies, which 
have different names, and, confequently, a difference of figure, 
do, in reality, affect my fenfe of feeing in a different manner. 
When I confider them clofely, I obferve that one of thefe bodies 
gives me always the fame fenfation ; on whatever fide I view it, 
the imprefion it makes upon me, is uniform and the fame ; 
whereas I receive from the other different and (as it were) fepa- 
tate fenfations. From hence I conclude, that one of thefe 
bodies is the fame in every part of it, or of an uniform figure ; 
and that the other is not the fame in every part, or is of a figure 
which is not uniform.—Now, this is what I remember to have 
experienced formerly, when I handled the globe and the cube; 

then perceived, by my touch, ¢hat unity of impreffion from 
the globe, and that plurality of impreffions from the cube, 
which I now perceive by my fight: I therefore conceive clearly, 

. | that 
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that the bady which, to iny {icht, is even and uniform, is the 
elobe.” San lerfon reafoned mucu in che fame manner, and was 
fure that he would dittin2uita the giove and the cube, and thus 
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folve the proviein, il ie Wadd 10 ikk PP y¥ as [tO efUUulle the lente 
of fecing. 

. . ’ 7°75 - 3 >| 1 , ‘ cs @ rp 
The abbé Condillac » perf aded that extention and ficure are 
. } . - a ran 4 ‘ / ; Z > 
the im! mediate ob jects Of 1g bt, aS weli as of 7 UCI, and that the 
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former fenfe C¢ 114 evs Zé: 'e: iS Of furfac Ly ine 3 and ali erndh; 


Ay ure . Which refem’ c th Ah Lisa He he Gi ire Vy tile ii ser, 


decides this famous queiticn in the afiirmativ e; he is, indee a 
embarraficd by two objc&tions. The firft is the po Mibility of a 
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coil uwrar iety be > tW Cel 1 figh aedd we é seed 19 5 iy agers ie sedsvewd mY W re hay ic 
no demonftrative proof; and the abbé cenicties ia experience 
alon ¢ can furnifh an an {wer to this obiection. The fecend js 


} onan i > +f ec 1, rice * 
ab © b ject on fill MOfre ills wine, oecauie iW 3s Ceriy ed from CX- 
perience, even from the cafe the man that had obtained the 


ule of his fight, by re fal of an operation performed by the 
} J 


famo us Gi Def (lgen, In the year 1726. iS young man, though 
anes 7 Tt? a } > aan : . . 7 
of a r ghtly Geli 29 Was, for ad Conii ide eran sie es incapavle 


! 


of iMinanithine (by his fight) ) that which he had judged to be 
round by his touch, from that which he had pronounce aN gwar 
He v oul d not shenckout have Ciftinyuifhe od between the ,obe and 
the cube in our problem, and, indeed, all the obiervations that 
were made on Chefilden’s patient feem rather unfavourav!e to 
the Abbe Condillac, and to all who anfwer the problem of 
Molyneux in the afirmative. The Abbé, however, does not 
yield, but attributes the firft embarrailment of the unexperi- 
enced Seer and his incapacity to diilinguifh angular from 
round figures, to the torpor of the eye, which requires time 
and exercife, before all the celicate {prings, of which it is 
compofed, can move together and produce their effect. Yet 
he does not dou bts but that the eye, unafifled by the hand, 
would, though wot inimediately, com nunicate to the mind the 
ideas it had rislieaee received by the touch ; and ‘hus the cube 
and the globe would be diftt: uithed by the eye alone, aftera 
proper degree of cxercile. 

Diderst (the fuppofed, and real, author of the Lettres fur 
les avetgies) treats the fubject with fagacity end (afier one 
blunder concernin g the difierent — of fight and touch, 
exemplified abfurdly in the cafe of a man before a looking- 
elats) is examines the pro obicm of Molyneux, and confirms 
the reafoning of Condillac. His reafons, why the eye (tho’ 
unafhitied by he touch) would in time learn to diftinguifh 
the two objects in queftion are chiefly thofe which follo. Ww: 
that though fight and teuch afait each other reciprocally, it 
doos not Salionn that thefe two fenfes may not, feparately and 


independently en each other, be capable of conveying to the 
mind 
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mind notions of the exiftence and properties of extern! od- 
. f ' = ae - r o . 1 rant 2. rn - L — a 
mage If the = of feeing does not wi ne aihttance of 
the fouc? TO | rceive colours > Vv hy i fhould it not be able with- 


ik fuch affiitance to perceive the limits and contours of co- 
loured bodies? In a word, to maintain that the eye cannot, 
in confequence of its ftructure, become capable of perceiving 
externa 11 objec ects, and difcerning, at leaft, the figures or limits 
of bodies, would be lofine fight of the deftination of its com- 


an, and forgetting > the principa 2] phensmena of ‘vile. 
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But alle swine the perfon de Leeeved from €, blindnefs to fee 
objects, yet will he difcern with precifion the elobe 


(yY 
_ 


external 
and the cube and give them their refpective names? [ere 
the perions mutt be diftinguifhed on whom the experiment 
js tricd. An ignorant peafant would anfwer at random, or 
ingenuoully confels, that he faw nothing in thefe two bodies 
that refembled the fenfations he had reccived by touching 
them. A perfon of more fagacity and knowledge would per- 
ceive the truth, and diftinguith the globe from the cube; but 
~s knowing why | 1e made this "éitinai m, or being able 
0 allege gny reafon for his decifion. The metaphyfician 
woul ‘reafo on upon the two bodies as if he had feen them 
all his life: his only fcruple would arife from his apprehen- 
fion that the report of fight might pofibly not agice with 
that of tsah. The geometrician would be cured, even of 
is fcruple, by remarking that when he was blind, thofe, 
who had learned geometry by fight, agreed with am wlio 
had learned it by teach alone. 
This is a fucnmary view of the ample account which M, 
Merian gives of the opinions and arguments of thofe philo- 


foohers who anfwer the famous queftion of Molyneux in 
the oO This very ingenious academician, in che ad 
patof his Memoir indulges his rgyngnom vein in fome 
rellexions, fall of depth and fagacity, on the opinions he e had 
been advancing ; and thefe reflexions are far from confirmin 

them. At leaft, by going back to the origin of our ideas 
in general, and pointing out the manner in which the ey 
receives the ideas of extenfion and figures in particular, he 
proves evidently, the abfurdity of fuppofing that, at the firft 
caft of the eye, the gisbe and the cube would be diftinguifhed 
by the perfon propofed for the experiment. He fl fliews, after- 
wards, that a few moments reflexion would be alfo infufi- 
cient, points out the immenfe difficulties that attend the 
folution of Molyneux’s problem by experiments, expofes 
the weaknefs of Condillac’s refutation of the negative 
decifions of Molyneux hhimfelf, and Locke, and applies, 
With creat acutenefs, the cafe of Chefelden’s t bin d man cured 
of the cataract, to dhew that Bowler, Leibniz, Surin, San- 
der for, 
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derfon, Condillac, and Diderot have not decided with fuch eyj. 
dence as to prevent an appeal to a farther trial, We can. 
not follow M. Merian through all the fubtile turnings and 
windings of this metaphylical chace after game that was ftarted 
many years ago, and ts not like to be hunted down for 
many years to come, but which, however, in the mean time, 
affords good /port to the refpectable fociety of abftra@ion. 
hunters. But to fpeak truth without a figure, the reflexions 
of M. Merian are mafterly and highly worthy of an attentive 
perufal. 

In the conclufion of his AZ:morr, he refumes the affirmative 
folutions of the famous problem, and obferves that the great 
and fundamental point in which a// the arguments of the af- 
Jrmers meet, is, that the perfon in queftion will diftinguith 
the globe from the cube im confequence of the famenefs of the 
perceptions or ideas which his siGHT and TOUCH convey to dis 
mind. Thefe are the perceptions or ideas of the figure of 
the two bodies or of fome property of their figure or fome 
confequence of their properties, which lead by analyfis to dif- 
cover the figures themfelves. ‘Thus all the folutions we have 
been confidering reft upon this foundation, that the blind man, 
who acquires the fenfe of feeing, will find in the w/dk 
image and in the tangible image of the globe and cube the 
fame perception and the fame idea. But a great philofopher 
has undertaken to fap this foundation, and his fenfe of the 
matter is related in the following volume. The Reader will 
confequently find it in this Appendix, fome pages farther on. 
— We would have placed it here by a tranfpofition; but we 
thought it not amifs to give him, and ourfelves, a moment to 
breathe, 

Mem. II. Obfervations concerning fome properties of Mind com- 
pared with thofe of Matter ; which may be employed in examining 
the Fypothefis of the Materialifis. By M. Sulzer. . 
This worthy and learned academician (who thinks, with Ci- 

cero, that T1ME, which effaces the fictions of gratuitous fyftems, 

confirms the decifions of nature and common fenfe) is fully 
perfuaded that the exiftence of God and the immortality of 
the foul, will, in the progrefs of true philofophy, one day be 
brought to a degree of evidence equal to that of geometri- 
cal demonftration. In the mean time, he thinks it the duty 
of the friends of truth to collect, with care, any obfervations 
that may contribute to give thefe important doctrines a new 
degree of probability ; and it is with this defign that he has 
compofed the Memoir before us, to throw fome new light 
upon the fpiritual nature of the mind of man. The piece 's 


long ; but as the writer is rich in expreffion, it will be the lefs 
difficult 
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dificult to give a clear, though compendious view of his rea- 
foning and its refult, 

Atter having proved (what every body feels) that the hu- 
man mind is ellentially a€tive; he propoics the important quef- 
tion whether this activity is really imberent in the foul, or 
whether it be only the effect of material powers, which a& 
upon the organs of the body ¢ That there are facts and cafes 
in nature, which feem to favour the latter hypothefis, cannot 
well be denied ; for when the action of the corporeal organs 
ceafe, the internal activity appears to be deftroyed.—This 
phenomenon does not difconcert M. Sulzer. Propofing to 
cnter into an ample examination (in a fubfequent Memoir) 
of the feeming ceflation of the active principle, when the ex- 
ternal fenfes ceafe to perform their functions, he makes, 
however, here, fome obfervations which throw real light on 
this delicate fubje&t, by proving that the zmward activity of the 
mind does not depend upon our being conficus of that activity, 
and that the foul may preferve its internal energy even under the 
ceffation of all perception and fenfation.—This will be illuftrated 
by the following obfervations : 

If the nature of our internal active power be attentively 
confidered, we fhall find, that its effential tendency is to mo- 
dify our perceptions, to adapt them to our ufe, to change in them 
what is difpleafing to us, &c. ‘This adclivity, therefore, pre- 
fuppofes clear perceptions as the materials on which it 
works ; and when thefe are wanting, there is confequently 
a natural ceffation of activity. But the activity of the mind is 
no more deffroyed by this ceffation, than the elaftic force of 
the body is deffroyed when ali the parts of the body are in 
equilibrio, “The exertions are fufpended, but the principles 
of activity in the one and of elafticity in the other {till re- 
main: and, as nore can be fo abfurd as to maintain, that 
the external body, which by troubling the equilibrium of 
our frame occafions the exertion of elafticity, is the efficient 
caufe of that elafticity, fe neither, nay much lefs, can it be 
imagined that thofe perceptions and fenfations, on which the 
activity of the mind is employed, are the caufe of that adti- 
vitye This point our academician proves in an ample and 
fatisfatory manner; he fhews alfo that the fyftem of mate- 
tali{m cannot account for the active influence which the 
foul has upon its perceptions in any other way, than by fup- 
poling an univerfally diffufed material fubftance, prefling con- 
ftantly upon the /enforium, or that part of the body which 
receives perceptions, oppofing itfelf to /cme of thefe percep- 
tions, confpiring and agreeing with others and thus pro- 
ducing the reluctance or acquiefcence, which we attribute te 
the fpiritual and aétive principle. 

This 
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This fuppofition is difaufting by its abfurdity; yet our cen. 
did and ingenious academician condefcends to refute jr 
not only by fhewinz, that the two pretended forces, licine 
merely the effect of material motion, could never produce fen- 
timent of any kind, but alio by demonitrating, that the jy. 
fiuence, which the mind exercifes over its perceptions, is not, 
nay, cannot be a moving power 5 and his demonftration is as in. 
genious as it is fatisfactory. 

Having then fhewn that there is a Bezmg in man, which js 
pollefled (independently on all corporeal organization) of a 
power by which he modifies his own perceptions, M. Sulzer 
examines whether there be in matter any property analogous to 
this. From the motion and agitation which prevails in the 
material fyftem, the fuperficial obferver might be led to think, 
with Democritus and Epicurus, that motion was a property of 
matter; but, as our Author evidently fhews, this very motion 
inftead of proving that matter is an active principle, demon- 
ftrates, on the contrary, its perfect inactivity; fince every 
portion of matter muft be fet in motion by a foreign power, 
and receives, with the fame indifference, the impreffions that 
accelerate, retard, or annihilate, its motion,—has no tendency 
to motion more than to reft,—to motion in one dire&ion 
more than to motion in another,—has, in fhort, a tendency 
to nothing, but is totally paflive. “There. muft, therefore, be 
fome Being diftinct from matter, in which the moving power 
refides. 

Our Author proceeds to fhew that this moving power nei- 
ther refides in a certain organization, nor ina fubtile fluid, 
that pervades bodies, and is not fubjeét to the laws of mo- 
tion known to us, but is itfelf the adtive principle of thefe 
}aws, and was pointed out by the philofophers of old, when 
they maintained that fire was the active principle of univer- 
fai nature. ‘This latter phenomenon, even heat, fire or ether, 
without which the natural world becomes torpid and unac- 
tive, is one of the moft fpecious refources of atheiftical fo- 
phiitry ; and therefore M. Sulzer, in a very circumftantial 
detail of proofs, fhews that the active power in fucha fluid, 
having neither extenfion, figure, nor parts (according to the 
hypothefis of the more fubtile materialifts) is neceflarily re- 
duced to an immaterial reality. 

The remainder of this excellent AZmzair is employed in te- 
fearches into the nature and properties of the foul. And 
here its activity, its fimplicity, its exi/fence, even when the 
con/cioitfnefs of it is fufpended, and its immortality, are evinced, 
by arguments neither trite nor far-fetched; which difcover, 1n 
the Author, an original turn of thinking and a truly philofo- 
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ical {pirit, and which throw real, and, in fome places, mew 
Jight upon the fubsect. 

Me M. Il. An Examin ation of a Species of Superfliticn which ts 


f 
ted to the Calculation ¢ of * Probucbilities. By M. Lambert. 


The fpecics of fuperftition, here «xamined, is the fondnefs 
for thofe aftrological predi€tions of the weather and other 
events, that fili the Almanacs in Germany, and are read 
with avidity by the greateft part of the nation, notwithftand- 
ine the avowed progrefs of true fcience in that country. The 
delign of the academician does not feem to be to difcourage 
this tafle, but to amufe his mathematical hearers or readers 4 
fhewing, algebraically, that whatever rules the almanac-mak- 
ers follow in predicting the wea her, their conjectures or 
prophecies will Ait as often as m/s, nay, rather oftener. The 
confequence | iS (according to our academician) that the vulgar 
who confult the Almanac, may do it from rules of prudence 
as well as from principl: ‘s of fuperftition.—This is a very 
learned, ufclefs, and trifling Memoir. 

BetLres LeETTRES. 

MEM. ' An Account of the General Grammar of Mir. De Beane 
sie; with fome critical Objervations on the Doétrine of the Au- 
ther. “By M. Thiebault. Four Afemoirs. 

It is not at all neceflary to enlarge upon thefe learned - 
elaborate grammiato- critical Memoirs. The work of M. Beauz 
has been long fince before the tribunal of the Public, ie 
therefore our academician’s account of it was the lIe/s ne- 
ceflary. It was printed at Paris, in 1767, in 2 volumes, 8vo. 
and dedicated to the French Academy. Its title is, Gram- 
maire Generale cu Expofition Raifonnée des Elemens Neceffaires du 
Lauguage, pour fervir de erage a [Etude de teutes les Lane 
euleis As to the innumerable critical reflexions of M. 7 hiec- 
bault, they are always keen, and, for the moft part, juil; 
and will furnifh entertainment to the connozfeurs in grammatical 
i Aer 
Mem. V. Reflexions upon the Marvellous in Epic Poetry By 

M. Bitaubé. 

The origin, advantages and difadvantages of the A/arvel= 
lous, and a ‘parallel between the different kinds of it that have 
been introduced into epic poetry, conttitute the ful ject of this 
Memoir. According to this ingenious academician, the A7a 
vellous Owes its origin to that mixture of grance ur and weak- 
nefs that charaterizes the human mind, which, perce ving 
that nothing happens without a caufe, made thus the fir it 
ftep towards philofophy, but, unwilling to inveltigate that 
caufe by laborious refearches, gave itfelf over to ima: zination, 
— deified the ftriking objects of Nature, foared into an 


deal world, agerandized terreftrial beings, affembled fcattered 
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lines of beauty, created unknown eflences, and (aftonithed 
at its own work) took its vifions at length for realities. Hence 
arofe thofe Fables which were the dawn of poetry, which 
were rude and grofs in Egypt, aflumed beautiful and enchanr. 
ing forms in the fmiling regions of Greece, under the in. 
fluence of Ceres, Flora, Bacchus and the Nymphs, and put on 

a dark and gloomy afpect in the dreary and frozen moun. 

tains of the north. Thus fuperftition engendered the Afar. 

vellous, poetry adorned it, and philofophy, when it did not 
dare to fhew itfelf without a mafk, borrowed its enchant. 
ments. 

From this account of the origin of the Afarvellous, our 
Academician proceeds to confider its nature, the moral pur- 
pofes and ends for which the poets employed it, and the chi- 
merical interpretations that the commentators have often 
given of their fables or allegories. He lays down wife and 
judicious rules for the ufe of allegory, and for preventing its 
abufe in epic poetry; and makes feveral ingenious re- 
flexions on the agreeable manner in which the mifd is af- 
fected by the Marvellous, when it is allegorical, and half con- 
ceals a moral or a defign. He points out the rich fund of 
entertainment which poctry derives from the Marvellous, marks 
its different kinds, fixes its limits, points out its inconve- 
niencies, and takes notice of the manner in which it has 
been employed by Homer, Virgil, Lucan, Milton, Taflo, 
and other epic writers, of inferior note; as alfo of its dif- 
ferent appearances in mythology, in fairy-regions, and in 
thofe productions whofe fubjects are taken from Divine Re- 
velation, 

Mem. VI. Defcription of an Infirument, which marks mechani- 
cally the Notes of a Piece of Mufic, following the hand which 
executes it upen the Harpfichord. By M. Suizer. 

This Memoir is not intelligible without the plates that are 
here given to illuftrate the defcription. We muft therefore re- 
fer the curious Reader to the work itfelf, M 

‘ 





Art. II. 

Nouveaux Memoires, &c.—New Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences and Belles Lettres of Berlin for the Year 1772. Vol. Ill. 
4to. Berlin printed by F. Vofs. 1774. 

History of th ACADEMY. 
HIS part of the prefent volume is not abundant in ma- 
terials, nor are all thofe which it contains equally in- 
terefting. It opens with M. Formey’s difcourfe addrefled to 
the queen of Sweden, on her appearance in the academy. 

This applauded piece of eloquence is followed by a Dijerta- 


tion on the Advantages which a State muft derive from the nee 
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of the Arts end Sciences,—a royal production, and a judicious 
one, exprefled with great plainnefs and fimplicity, and replete 
with inconteftible and well-known tfuths. 

M. Formey has placed, in this hiftorical part, an entire 
Memoir of the learned ‘fchn Bernouillt, entitled Ob/ervations 
relative to Natural Hiffory, Thele obfervations relate princi- 
pally to a certain fpecies of butterflies, which, according to 
our Author, have the property of laying prolific eggs, with- 
gut any previous coition with a male. The few experi- 
ments made by M. Bernouilli do not feem fufficient to eftablifh 
a fact that is denied pofitively by Swammerdam and Malpighi, 
and declared impoflible by Reaumur, Roefel, and others; they, 
neverthelefs, are adapted to animate thoic, who take pleafure 
in inveftigating the powers and fecrets of Nature, to repeat 
and improve upon the experiments formerly made by JA7Zal- 
pighi, in order to find out the manner in which fecundation 
is produced in the eggs of butterflies. The learned M. 
Pallas, profefior of Natural Hiftory at Peterfburg, has publifhed 
fome curious obfervations on this fubicét, in the Nova Ava 
Phyfico- Medica Acad, Nature Curioforum for the year 1767, and 
afirms the prolific nature of the female Phalena without the 
co-operation of a male. But the queftion itill remains, where 
the principle of fecundation began? Whether in the winged 
infect or in its preceding ftate of a caterpillar ? not to infift 
upon the conjecture of certain naturalilts, that one and the 
fame fecundation may ferve for feveral generations. 

The metapbyfical clafs in the hiftorical part of this volume 
contains Ob/ervations relative to Philofophy in general, andmore efpe- 
cially to the philofophy of Leibnitz, which were delivered in a 
Dilcourfe addrefled to the Academy by M. Cochius, chaplain to 
the court, at his admiffion to a place in that Jearned body. 

M. Bernieres, dire€tor of the caufeways and bridges in 
France, communicated to the Academy his difcovery of a 
new method of conftru€ting a packet-boat, or floop, (to be 
employed on rivers, and even at fea, in coafting, or in fhort 
pallases) which is fecured by its form from the danger to 
which ordinary vefiels are expofed by ftorms, water-f{pouts, 
&c. and which will not fink under any load. 

In the hiftorical clafs of experimental phy/ie we find a curious 
piece, which M. Gallandat, member of feveral academies, and 
profeflor of anatomy, chirurgery and midwifry at Flufhing ina 
Zealand, fent to profeffor Meckel, to be prefented by him to 
the academy. This piece treats of the fingular method of 
Curing feveral difeafes by an artificial emphyfema, which con- 
fits in conveying air, by infufflation, into the corpus reticu- 
lare, by the means of an incilion in the fkin. This me- 
thod is employed for the removal of the marafmus, bhypocon- 
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driacal and rheumatic complaints, and feveral other ailments ; 
it is practifed by the inhabitants of Guinea, who, after the 
have drawn out of the incifion, the tube by which the air 
was conveyed into it, fhut it up witha refinous plaifter, and 
adminifter to the patient a potion compofed of the juice of 
certain plants, of limes, and of acertain quantity of pepper 
and brandy. After this, they oblige him to run as faft and 
as long as he is able, and when his ftrength is exhaufted, 
they put him to bed, where an abundant {weat contributes 
to the diminution of the fwelling, produced over the whole 
body by the operation in queftion. The Author relates 
many examples of the efficacy of this fingular remedy, and 
thinks it probable in theory, that the air thus introduced, 
may, by its activity, promote the various fecretions in fuch 
a manner as to remove feveral difeafes. He anfwers the moft 
fpecious objections that may be alledged againit the falutary 
effets of the artificial emphyfema, thinks that it might be 
practifed, with fuccefs, in feveral chronical diforders, and 
efpecially in thofe that have their feat in that fine perfo- 
rated membrane, which Anatomifts call the corpus reticulare 
or reticulum mucofum, into which the air is introduced by this 
operation. It muft be fingulrly efficacious in rheumatie 
complaints, if it be true that the rheumatic humour is lodged 
in this membrane, as is affirmed by fome, with a high de- 
gree of probability. The peafants, in fome places, make ufe 
of this operation to fatten their oxen in a fhort time, and to 
increafe the quantity of milk in their cows, as we find in 
the relations of Mauchart and Haller; and this induces our 
Author to think that the operation may be employed with 
fuccefs in a marafmus or confumption. In fhort, this fin- 
gular practice deferves the attention of the medical faculty, 
to which alfo this Memoir, which abounds with acute rea- 
fonings and interefting facts, is juftly entitled. 

The books that have been prefented to the academy, and 
the exlogy of Mr. Achard one of its members, which contains 
nothing very remarkable, form the conclufion of the hiftorical 
part of this volume. 

NEW MEMOIRS. 
ExPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Mem. I. Chemical Experiments on different Parts of the Lime tree. 
By M. Mareraff. 

Thefe experiments were made by the king’s order, in con- 
fequence of the pretended difcovery of a new kind of choco- 
Jate, compofed of the fruit and flowers of the lime-tree, and 
which (according to its inventor, M. Miffa, a French pby- 
ficizn) has the properties, tafte, and flavour of the cocoa- 
mut and the vanillas, M. Margreff, with incredible applica- 
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tion and labour, endeavoured to verify and confirm this difco- 
very, Dut without the expected fuccefs. His labour, how- 
ever, was not loft, for he drew fromthe flowers and Jeaves 
of the lime-tree, after torturing and modifying them with all 
the efforts of curious and chemical zeal, a good fpirit of 
wine. He drew, indeed, from the fruit of the tree (which 
contains, under a brown hufk, a fmall kernel, fomething 
like that of the almond, in its tafte) a certain quantity of 
cil; but this oil, inftead of thickening into the confiftence 
of butter, as that of the cacao does, continued always 
thin and fluid like the oil of almonds. M. Margraff, by 
obftinate patience and effort, came, at laft, to form this 
feed, or fruit, of the lime-tree, into a pafte, from whence he 
formed a kind of chocolate, fomewhat refembling that of 
the cacao, but differing from it, a good deal, in confiftence, 
tate and flavour; and we fuppofe that this difference is in 
favour of the cacao, though our Academician does not fay 
fo in exprefs terms. He tells us, however, that if we com- 
pare the price of the latter, with the expence and Jabour that 
muft attend the gathering and preparation of the fruit of the 

. al be difpofed to prefer the old-fafhioned cho- 
colate before the new. 

Mem. Il. Concerning Friétion, confidered as abating Motion. By 

M. Lambert. 

Mem. III. Concerning the Fluidity of Sand, Earth, and other foft 
Bodies, as far as it relates to the Laws of Hydro-Dynamicks. 
By M. Lambert. 

The numerous experiments, and the profound theory, 
which form the contents of this Memoir, relate principally 
to pilee-work, and the folidity of the foundations that are def- 
tined to fupport works of architecture, and they will alfo 
contribute to caft fome light upon feveral perplexing queftions 
in mechanics. 

Mem. 1V. An Effay on Hygrometry. By the fame. 

Mem. V. Concerning the Denfi'y of the Air. By the fame. 

‘In all theories that are given of the phenomena, which de- 
pend upon the denfity of the air, it is of confequence to dif- 
tinguifh, as accurately as may be. between the pure air and 
the common, or,'as our Author calls it, (we know not why) 
natural air, which occupies the regions of the atmofphere at 
afmall diftance from the fusface of our globe. M. Lam- 
bert read to the academy, 19 1768, a Memoir, ccneerning the 
Viloc'ty of Sound, in which he Jaid down a theory to deter- 
mine the denfity of fure air, which, according to ‘his caleula- 
tion, is lefs, by a third, than the denfity cf ature’ or com- 
Mon air; fothat athird of the weight of a cubical foot of 
the latter muft be owing to the hererogeneous particles with 
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which it is ordinarily loaded. After having ingenioufly em. 
ployed the laws that determine the velocity of found to faci- 
litate his inquiries into the denfity of pure air, he propofes, 
inthis Memoir, to make ufe of the refractions of light in 
the atmofphere, to illuftrate farther this curious and intricate 
fubject, and, not fatished with what the ingenious Dr. Simpfon 
and Monf. Bouguer had effected in purfuing the fame defign, 
he ftrikes out a plan of his own, and executes it in a feries 
of algebraical calculations, which we pafs over, and pro- 
ceed to 

Mem, VI. Concerning the Adion or Infiuence of Electricity upon 
the human Body,- and its Uje in Paralytic Diforders. By 

M. Gerhard. 

It is well known that electricity, applied to the fame dif- 
orders, has not always produced the fame effects. This diver- 
fity induced M. Gerhard to undertake a courfe of experiments, 
in order to form a juft idea of the manner in which eleétri- 
city a¢ts upon living bodies. The refult of thefe experi- 
ments, made, firft, on the bodies of fome animals, and after- 
ward on the human body, is circumftantially Jaid down in this 
Memoir; in which the Author takes particular notice of the 
effects of electricity, both pofitive and negative, on the /enf- 
ble and zrritable parts of the body, (where it acts with more 
force than any other ftimulant) on the b/ood, whofe fluidity it 
promotes, on the pul/e, on animal heat, on tranfpiration, on 
the /kin, and on the mufcles. From hence he explains the’ true 
manner in which the electrical matter a&ts upon the human 
body, and its application in fuch paralytic diforders as pro- 
ceed, not from the arteries, but from defects in the nervous 
fyftem. He alfo points out the ftrengthening medicines, with 
which the ufe of electricity muft be accompanied, as when 
employed alone it relaxes the fibres and expofes the patient 
to a relapfe. He concludes by an account of feveral per- 
fons whofe complaints have been removed by his method of 
employing electricity. 

Mem. VII. Gives us M. Beguelin’s Enguiry into the Means of 
difcovering, by Experiments, in what Manner light is tranfmtt 
ted: that is, whether it is propagated by emijfion or undue 
lation. ‘The obfervations and experiments by which the 
learned Academician has endeavoured to facilitate the de- 
cifion of this intricate queftion, do great honour to his faga- 
city and penetration, though they do not feem fufficient to 
terminate the difpute. 

Mem. VIII. Extract of the Metecrological Obfervations made at 

Berlin, ini772. By M. Beguelin. 
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MATHEMATICS, . 

Mem. I. Concerning a new kind of Calculation relative to (what is 

called by fome Philofophers) the Integration and Differentiation 
of variable Quantities. By M. Dela Grange. 

Mem. II. Concerning the Form of the imaginary Roots of 

: Equations, By the fame. | 

Mem. III. Concerning Afironomical Refracticns. By the fame. 

By thefe refractions are meant the diverfity which takes 

place in the apparent height of the ftars, in confequence of 

the following phenomenon, viz. that the rays which pafs ob- 

jiquely through our atmofphere, deviate from their rectilinear 


| girection, and defcribe concave curves, in their approach to 
| the furface of the earth, fo that they come to us always in 
adire&tion lefs inclined to the horizon, than that in which 
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they proceeded at their entrance into the atmofphere. From 
Tycho Brahe, to the prefent time, this phenomenon has em- 
ployed the attention and labours of aftronomers ;. and in this 
Memoir the Author undertakes to examine it, on the theory 
and data which the new experiments of Monf. de Luc are 
adapted to furnifh, relative to the dilatation of the air, in the 


| different regions of the atmofphere. 


Mem. 1V. Remarks on fome particular Cafes of the indeterminate 
Equation A=Bt—Cu: By M. John Bernouilli. , 


Mem. V. Objervations of Eclipjes, drawn from the Fournals of the 


Royal Obfervatory. By the fame. 


Mem. VI. Effay on an Algorithm deduced from the Principle of 








the Ratio Sufficiens, laid down by the followers of Leibnitz 

By M. Beguelin. : : 

Fifty-fix Quarto Pages of profound arithmetic. 

SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY. . 
Mem. 1. 4 Difcourfe on the following Queftioi—Why fo greatia 

Part of Mankind have fo little taffe for, or fuch a reluétanée 

to, every thing that requires a vigorous Exercife of the intellec- 

tual Faculties; and, what would mof? contribute to reciify their 

Ideas in this Refpe@® ? By M. Formey. 

A plain and judicious piece, pointing out (befide the in- 
fluence of climate and the bodily conttitution we derive from 
our progenitors) as the caufes of the difguft here mentioned, 
the defects of early education, (in which litde pains are taken 
toform the.mind to reflexion) the force of habit, the’ //u/ishs 
produced by fenfible objeéts, the pretended aridity and di fficul- 
ties of fcience, the tendency of intellectual improvements to 
mortify cur felf-love, by giving us a nearer view of ourfelves 
In our weaknefs, ignorance, and vices, and the duppofed in- 
utility of the culture of the underftanding to our advance- 
ment in the world. M. Formey propofes feveral maxims to 
temove thefe obftacles to intellectual improvement—but they 
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are fo obvious and have been fo often repeated in every trea. 

tife upon education, that we need not mention them, 

Mem. Il. An Application of the Principle of a su¥FFicteyy 
REASON to the Demonftration of a Theorem of Mr. Ferma 
relative to polygonal Numbers, which has not been yet demone 
firated. By M. Beguelin. 

The Problem, to whofe folution this academician applies the 
Leibnitian principle of the /ufficient rea/on, is ; * In any given 
feries of polygonal numbers, to find how many terms may be 
fufficient to reprefent any entire number, which does not ex. 
ceed the greateft term of the feries.’ 

Mem. LI. Concerning the Problem of Molyneaux. By M. Merian. 

—Third Memoir *. 

M. Merian begins the piece before us by applying to the 
folutions of the famous problem (mentioned in two preced- 
ing Memoirs) the principles of Bifhop Berkley, in his Efay 
on @ New Theory of Vifion. Not that our academician adopts 
thefe principles :—no—he only means to try their ftrength; 
and he referves to himielf the liberty of refuting them after- 
ward, if they fhould appear infufficient to illuftrate the pre- 
fent fubject. ‘Thefe principles, indeed, feem to overturn di- 
reétly the folutions of the problem, which attribute to the 
man, cured of his blindne{s, the power of diftinguifhing be- 
tween the globe and the cube. ‘Thefe folutions are founded 
upon a fuppofition of the identity of the immediate percep- 
tions that are tranfmitted by the different fenfes of /ecing and 
touching, or, at leaft of the ab/irac? ideas which are derived 
from thefe perceptions. Dr. Berkley’s principles ftrike at the 
foundation of this fuppofition. According to him, a figure 
feen and a figure touched, do not produce the /ame immediate 
‘perception, and the identity here is in the name and not in 
the thing. ‘The different fenfes have their fpheres, their li- 
mits: and though they act in concert yet they do not encroach 
upon each other’s domain. ‘To /ce a tangible quality, or to 
touch a vilible quality, is impoffible and abfurd; and there- 
fore though vifible and tangible extenfion bear equally the 
name of extenfion, yet they cannot be the fame thing ; they 
are as diftinct from each other as a /mell is from a found.— 
But it may be alledged, that though the perceptions arifing 
from fight and touch be diftin&, the ab/rad? idea, neverthelels, 
that is deduced from thefe two fenfes is one and the fame, 
and that confequently, the man born blind, having derived 
the ideas of fphericity and a cubical figure from the impref- 
fions he had received by the touch, proceeds in the fame 
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manner when the globe and the cube are become wi/ihle, forms 
then the fame abftract ideas, and concludes from thence, that 
the figures which he /ees are the figures which he had touched, 
M. Merian obferves, that this formation of the abftraét ideas 
of the two figures in queftion, were it fuppofed poffible, muff, 
toa man in the firft moments of his enjoyment of the light, 
be attended with complicated and infuperable difficulties, con- 
fidering, on the one hand, the reflexions and combinations, 
that fuch an operation mutt require, and, on the other, the 
erplexities, the furprize, the confufion and the doubts that 
muft aflail the mind of the new /er, before he could fuc- 
ceed in arranging the vifib'e figures into diftin@ clafles, and 
{ketch out in ‘his intellect fuch pure and refined notions as 
the abftract ideas of a globe and a cube.— 

Befide, our Academician, in conformity with the Bifhop of 
Cloyne, looks upon abffraé ideas (i.e. ideas deprived of all 
vifible or tangible qualities) as entirely chimerical, which nei- 
ther the fenfes can tranfmit, nor the underftanding create. He 
denies all genera/ exiftence, and treats with great feverity Mr. 
Locke’s definition of the abftract idea of a triangle, as a com- 
plication of contradictions. He reduces all abjiradtions, 1 ft, 
To the images, which the impreffions of fenfible objects leave 
in the imagination, and which ferve as models to affift us in 
knowing them again, and in arranging them in their dittinét 
clafles. And, adly, To the figns (whether they be articulate 
founds or characters) to which thefe images or models are aflo- 
ciated by long habit, in order to be fixed | in the mind with fta- 
bility, and oaileed with facility in our converfation with 
others. 

From thefe obfervations, M. Merian returns to the blind man 
of our problem, who, as yet, has no acquaintance but with 
tangible figures, and ail whofe impreffions are entirely relative 
to the Jeng of touching, and who, when his eyes are opened, 
finds no imprefions of this kind in the objeéts of fight ; all 
here is entirely new, and of a different nature ; and if you told 
him (fays M, Merian) that the extenfion and figure, or the 
globe and the cube which he /ces, are the fame with the exten- 
fion and figure, or the globe and the cube which he /e/t, he 
would not underftand you ; he would be perfuaded, on the con- 
trary, that the figures feen, and the figures felt, have nothing 
in common but the name. *¢ And he judges right, (continues 
our Academician) his decifion is the very voice of Nature: his 
mind, as yet a ftranger in the vifible world, has not imbibed 
any of thofe prejudices which the habitual ‘aflociation of fight 
and touch has produced in ours, and which make us perpetually 
confound the limits, operations, objects, and qualities of the 


two fenfes.’ 
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To thew, farther, that vi/ble and tangible figure are not homo. 
gencous things, M, Merian obferves, that we have no idea of the 
poffidility of prolonging a vi/tle line by the addition of a tan. 
givle one, and that we might as well attempt augmenting a found 
by the addition of a colour, He concludes this memoir by an- 
{wering ingenioufly two {pecious objections that have been 
made to Dr. Berkley’s Hypothefis, and referves the farther jlluf. 
tration of this fubject for a fubfequent volume. 

BELLES LETTRES, 

Mem. !. 4 Differtatian concerning Catherine of Brandenburg, 
Confort of Gabriel Betlen, Prince of Tranfylvania. By Mr, 
Kutter. 

We fhall leave this lady in the hands of the Academician ; 
for we do not find that her hiftory affords either agreeable ens 
tertainment or folid in{truction. | 
Mem. I. Concerning Beauty and Invention in Literary Compo 

fition. By M. de Catt. 

It is perhaps a fruitlefs attempt to inveftigate that relation 
between certain objects and the conftitution of our nature, 
trom whence the idea or fenfe of beauty is derived. It is, 
however, certain, that this fenfe exifts; and it is alfo evident, 
that beauty has its diftinct and effential properties in vifible ob- 
jects, in mufical founds, in moral qualities, and in literary 
compofitions, In the laff, beauty confifts (according to M. 
pe CaTT) in the imitation of Nature, but of Nature properly 
chofen; and this was what the Abbé Batteaux meant when he 
faid, that the fixe arts derived their origin and principle from 
the imitation of /a Belle Nature, which we take to fignify Nature 
chofen or fele&ted with taftee M. de Catt complains of Batteaux 
for not explaining what he means by the Belle Nature, and he 
fupplies this defect (or thinks he fupplies it) by telling us, that 
la Belle Nature, or beautiful Nature, is that which is @ la place ; 
that is, properly chofen, and fuitably placed. He obferves, 
that * every object, reprefented with its true relations and pro- 
perties, belongs to beautiful Nature ;’ and he tells us, that * by 
thefe true propertics and relations, he does not mean all fuch 
as are really in the objects, but fuch only as anfwer the end 
which the Author has in view ;’ which is in general to pleafe 
and affect, and, in particular, to excite fome diftinét and deter- 
minate paffion, whether it be anger or compaffion, terror or ad- 
miration. Now though there may be fome obfcurity in the 
definitions, and fome inaccuracy in the expreflions of M. de 
Catt, yet the examples he alledges to explain his principles, 
fhew, that he has juft ideas of his fubjeét. Bacchus muft not 
exhibit in a picture, or in a poem, the fame qualities and rela- 
tions, when he is reprefented in the different characters of the 
god of wine and jollity, and of conqueror of the Indies. 
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Venus de Medicis exhibits the mild and gentle afpe& of virgin 
modefty, becaule fhe is fuppofed to have juft rifen from the 
waves tnat gave her birth :—this modeftv mutt yield to affurance 
and ambition, if the goddefs be reprefented as difputing the 
apple before Paris ; to /hame, if fhe be defcribed as furpriled by 
Vulcan.—In fhort, in all thefe cafes, the poet or the painter, 
in order to attain the beautiful, muft felec&t nature, and chufe 
thofe properties and relations of an object that anfwer the end 
they have in view, raife the feelings they defign to excite, and 
correfoond to the ideas they intend to communicate. Thus a 
judicious painter will never placé an old, crooked, chinked, 
leaflefs oak before the farm-door of an induftrious peafant, who 
is blefled with abundance, or the habitation of a retired but 
fociable fage ; no, he will place it before the cottage of indo- 
lent poverty, or before the retreat of mifanthrophy, or difap- 
pointed ambition, which are too much occupied by refentment 
and anxiety to think of embellifhing their habitation ; and the 
oak is then beautiful, when it agrees with the end of the artift, 
and deformed when it does not. ‘There is nothing new in thefe 
obfervations; they come, in the refult, to that precept of 
Horace, «hat directs the poet reddere perfone convenientia cuique ; 
but in the detail they contain a variety of interefting ideas, well 
exprefied and agreeably prefented. 

Having confidered beauty as confifting effentially in the ex- 
preffion of true relations, and all relations as either founded on 
the nature of things, (and thus conftituting general and inva- 
riable beauty) or as depending on certain national aflociations 
of ideas, which conftitute that beauty which is arbitrary and 
local in fome degree, M. de Catt divides both thefe kinds into 
imitative beauty and inventive beauty. ‘The former reprefents 
objects, relations, and properties as they are in nature; but fo, 
however, as not to fupprefs all appearance of art in the imi- 
tation; for this would, on many occafions, affright the fpec- 
tator, or reader, inftead of pleafing him. But this feldom or 
never happens ; the /atter is employed in imagining relations 
and objects, which do not exift in nature, but which are never- 
thelefs difcoverable, becaufe they may exift; this is what M. 
de Catt calls da penjée in literary compofition, and what we 
might perhaps term in Englith, original thought or invention. 
His divifion of this original thought, is more refined, perhaps, 
than folid ; but the following example, in which he marks out 
its province, together with that of imitation, explains his 
meaning very clearly : ¢ Pouflin draws a landicape ; here I per- 
ceive imitative beauty.——He places in this landfcape the tomb 
of a young girl, with this infcription, J alfo once lived in Ar- 
cadia.” Here I perceive inventive beauty, and I admire the 


thought, 
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M, de Catt promifes to examine, in a fubfequent Memoir, 
that peculiar conftitution, faculty, or internal organ of the 
human mind, (if that expreffion may be ufed) whofe objeét is 
beauty ; and we heartily with him fuccefs in this difficult tafk, 


Mem. If. Concerning the Philofophy of Hiftory. By M. Wea 


cuelin.—-Second Memoir on this Subjed. 
The learned Academician continues to found the pnilofo- 


phical depths of hiftorical compofition, metaphyfically analyfed, 


and to render his refearches more and more obfcure, by the abs 
ftract terms and fcholaftic phrafeology in which they are con- 
veyed to the Reader. ‘There are, however, in this Jong Me. 
moir, many ingenious thoughts, and feveral interefling views 
of human nature, human fociety, and human policy; but they 
are covered with a mift of verbofity, which it is not eafy to 
pierce or to difhipate. 
Mem. 1V. Concerning Eloquence. Firft Memoir. By M. Borrelly, 
The ingenious Academician propofes, in this difcourfe, to 
connect all the principles of the art of oratory into a fyftem, 
and to prefent them in fuch a manner, as that the intelligent 
Reader may himfelf fupply the detail into which he does not 
enter. He contiders, in the art of oratory, four principal ob- 
jects, Eloquence, the Orator, Rhetoric, and the Oration. Accord- 
ing to him, e/aguence is the talent that Nature adminifters for 
forming the oration, and which art can never produce, but 
muft always prefuppofe. The orator is the perfon who is born 
with this talent. A4ectoric is the art or colle€tion of rules and 
principles by which this talent is formed and improved ; and the 
oration is the object of thofe precepts which art adminifters to 
affift the talent in obtaining its end, evidence and perfuafion. 
As language exifted before grammar, fo did eloquence pre- 
cede rhetoric. The origin of eloquence is traced by our Aue 
thor to that early period of human fociety, when the fpirit of 
felf-intereftand ambition engendered diflenfions and crimes ; and 
it became neceflary to animate and perfuade men to undertake 
the defence of liberty and juftice, and unite in the caufe of 
opprefied innocence. Eloquence then became a neceflary art ; 
but it derived its chief improvement and perfe&tion from poetry. 
One common bond connects thefe arts; they are directed by 
the fame principles. Poetry lends her ornaments to eloquence, 
and eloquence communicates her good fenfe to poetry ; fo that the 
perfection of thefe two arts refults from the mixture of their 
refpective qualities in each. The lines of refemblance that 
characterize them, are pointed out by our Academician with 


great elegance and judgment in a beautiful parallel, in which 


their influence on each other is moft happily and accurately de- 
fcribed. And from hence he proceeds to fhew, that itis cue 


in faét, that the moft eminent oratoys are poets in their dif- 
courtes, 
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courfes, as the moft celebrated poets are orators in their poems. 
The principles of eloquence were not reduced to a feries of 
rules, until poetry had been crowned with the greateft fuccefs 
and applaufe; and Herodotus, Ifocrates, Demofthenes, Efchi- 
nus, and Plato, owed their improvement and their glory to 
Homer. 

The defcription which M. Borelly gives of the utility of elo- 
quence, and of the abufes by which it has been unhappily pro- 
{tituted to unworthy purpofes, is itfelf one of the moft beau- 
tiful pieces of eloquence we have lately met with. His obfer- 
vations on the prefent prevailing tafte for novelty of expreffion, 
and an affected refinement, as adapted to relax the nerves of 
true eloquence, are judicious and true. 

The rhetoricians, in their definitions of eloquence, have al- 
moft all confined it to the art of perfuading; but there are many 
paflages in the difcourfes of the greateft orators, that are not 
defizned to prove any thing, and are neverthelefs truly elo- 
quent, as they excite the warmeft and moft lively emotion in 
the heart. Our Author, therefore, gives a more general idea 
of eloquence, when he defines it, as ‘ the power of tranf- 
mitting with rapidity and energy into the hearts of others, the. 
lively feelings that pafs in ourown.’ He points out three kinds 
of eloquence, the /imple, the temperate, and the /ublime; whofe 
refpective characters and qualities he defcribes with the utmoft 
precifion and accuracy. He points out the fubjects to which 
thefe three kinds of eloquence are fuited; but obferves, that 
there are few difcourfes of any confiderable Jength in which 
they may not be all employed in their turns, provided that kind 
predominates which more immediately belongs to the fubject, 
and is moft {uited to the general tone of the piece. 

After this, the Academician defcribes the germe from whence 
eloguence fhoots forth, even that exquifite fenfibility which 
makes the mind feel, with warmth and energy, the charms of 
what is true, great, and good. He then confiders the eloquence 
of the facred writings, defcribes the majefty and importance of 
the objects by which it is animated, and the grand fimplicity 
with which it exprefles their nature and characters. * The 
expreflions and images (/ays be) employed by the facred writers, 
are never pompous and brilliant, but when the grandeur and 
elevation of the objects deferibed, draw naturally and neceflarily 
after them an inevitable fplendor and magnificence of ftyle.” 

The kinds of eloquence that the ftatefmin, the general, the 
lawyer, the minifters of religion, are obliged to cultivate and 
difplay in their refpective ftations, are judicioufly pointed out 
by M. Borelly; and the various and eflential characters of per- 
fect oration, are laid down with great accuracy and tafte.—We 
quit this excellent Memoir with regret. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Mem. I. Concerning the real Metallic Parts of : Adaguefa. By 
M. Mareratf. 


HIS foffil is mew well known in England, audits medical 

k i By its wetght, and appear- 
ance, chymifts have been Jed to think, that it contains a certain 
quantity’of metallic particles; but the kind of metal has not 
yet been afcertaincd, though it is commonly fuppofed to be 
iron. “Lhis is the opinion of Gellert, Bromel, Wallerius, and 
feveral other German chemitis ; it is, however, rejected by the 
Jearned Mr. Pott, and by the Author of this Memoir, who, by 
a long courfe of experiments, has carefully analyfed this fub- 
fiance, and is inclined to think, that the fmall number of metal- 
lic particles it contains, are of the nature of copper. He pro- 
pofes to examine this matter farther, and to continue. his 
experiments for that purpote. 

Mem. Il. An Effay on the Natural Hiflory of Moffes. By 
M. Gleditich. Seep. 524. Mem. III. . 

This is avery curious and circumftantial account of the pro- 
perties of Mofs, and of its remarkable utility in contributing 
to the growth of plants and trees of various kinds, 

Mem. III. 4 Differtation on a Phenomenon of Nature, in the 
Animal Kingdom. By M. de Francheville, 

This phenomenon is a white crow, that:was ‘killed at Potf- 
dam, on which the Academician difplays much learning, and 
makes feveral obfervations; but whether he means to be ferious 
or ludicrous, we cannot tell: in either cafe his production is 
infipid, 

Mem. IV. Concerning the Conftruéction of a Balliftick Scale. By 
M., Lambert. 
Meo. V. Relative to Natural Philofophy. By the fame. 

Thefe obfervations regard 1{t, The height of lightning ; 2dly, 
The height and velocity of the clouds; gdly, A certain light 
of the moon, which the French call cendrée, or afh-coloured. 
Mem. VI. An Inquiry concerning the Variations of the Barcmeter. 

By M. Beguelin. 

The excellent work of M. de Luc, contains a full refuta- 
tion of all the hypothefes invented, during the laft century, and 
even in the prefent, to explain the variations of the barometer. 
This our Academician acknowledges, and he offers the juft 
tribute of applaufe to that diligent, learned, and ingenious 


Author. But at the fame time he declares freely, that - de 
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Luc’s folution of the problem did not anfwer his expectations, 
The fuppofition, on which his explication of the variations in 
queftion is founded (vz. that a column of air, loaded with 
vapours is lighter than acolumn of pure air of equal bulk), 
appears unplaufible to M. Beguelin. Nor does he at all relifh 
the two following aflertions of M. de Luc: © Firft, that the 
denfity of air is the immediate and only caufe’that fupports the 
mercury; 2d, that the more the air is elaftic, the lefs does it 
prefs and weigh upon its bafe; and that the caufe which wea- 
kens the elafticity of the air, if it does not, at the fame time, 
diminifh its fpecific gravity, muft make the mercury rife in the 
barometer.” Our Academician, however, does not propofe, 
in the prefent Memoir, to enter into a formal refutation of thefe 
opinions; he only means to throw upon paper fome ideas 
relative to this matter, which had formerly occupied him at dif- 
ferent times, but which he had afterwards neglected; becaufe 
he could not deduce from them al/ the phenomena of the 
barometer. 

The vertical column of the atmofphere, which forms an egui- 
librium with that of the mercury, may vary either by a change 
in its elaflicity, or by a change in its weight. A change in the 
jatter muft necefflarily produce a variation in the height of the 
barometer; and therefore, according to our Author, one of the 
firft inquiries here ought to be, what are the caufes or circum- 
{tances that contribute to increafe or diminifh the weight of the 
atmofphere? for thefe being known, we fhall have fo many 
caufes of the variation of the barometer. 

The influence of a change in the e/a/ficity of the parts of the 
atmofphere, upon the rifing or falling of the barometer, is not 
precifely afcertained. Some philofophers have denied all in- 
fluence of this kind, alleging, that the mercury rifes only in 
proportion to the weight of the impending column of air; and 
that a change of elafticity in the parts ot this column does not 
produce any alteration in the fpecific gravity of thefe parts, 
Our Academician is not of this opinion: he thinks that a new 
preflure, produced upon the mercury, by the elafticity of the 
air, may be equivalent to an augmentation in the weight of the 
column, and he anfwers ingenioufly (by a feries of calculations 
unfufceptible of abridgment) the objection that may be 
brought againft this influence of elafticity, from the following 
coniideration, that the upper pare of the column of air being 
free, and not bearing upon any thing that ftops its courfe (as 
the earth fupports its lower part), the fuppofed preffure, arifing 
from elafticity, cannot produce its proper effect. 

The refult of M. Beuelin’s difquifitions is, that the variation 
of the whole mafs of the atmofphere, and the variation of the 
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{pring, or elafticity in a part of that mafs, are the two general 
caufes of the variations of the barometer. When thefe two 
caufes increafe together, or diminith together, the effects are 
evident ; but when the mafs augments, and the elafticity dimi- 
nifhes in a part of the column, or vice verfa, then the mercury 
muft either rife alittle, or defcend in a fimall degree, or remain 
fixed, according as one of thefe caufes prevails, or counteraés 
the other. 

M. Beguelin confiders the changes that dilatation and con- 
denfation produce in the mafs and elafticity, or fpring of the 
air, and the immediate fources from whence this dilatation and 
condenfation proceed; but the primitive caufes, which affea 
and modify the {pring and mafs of a portion of the atmofphere 
of a confiderable extent, whether horizontal or vertical, de- 
ferve particular attention. Thefe caufes, which are heat, cold, 
drynefs, and moifture, with their different combinations, and 
their various effects, will be largely treated in another me- 
moir. 

Mem. VII. Extrad? of Metecrological Obfervations, made at Berlin, 

in 1773. By M. Beguelin. 
ATHEMATICS, 

Mem.I. 4 new Solution of the Problem of the Circular Motion, 
or Rotation of a Body of any given Figure, which is not feconded 
by an accelerating Force. By M. de la Grange, 

This curious and moft difficult problem was folved by Mefirs. 
Euler and D’Alembert, feveral years ago; their folutions, 
though different as to the method, are both founded on the me- 
chanical confideration of the rotation of a body about a move- 
able axis, and they fuppofe the knowledge of the pofition of its 
three axes of uniform rotation. M. la Grange, however, 
thinks that the problem, confidered in itfelf, is fufceptible of a 
dire&t folution, without regarding the properties of the axis of 
rotation ; properties which it is not eafy to demonftrate, and 
which ought rather to be confidered as confequences of the 
folution in queftion, than as its principle or foundation. ¢ In 
effe&t, fays he, if we fuppofe a fyftem, compofed of an indefi- 
nite number of bodies, confidered as points, and conneéted in 
fuch a manner, that their reciprocal diftances remain always 
the fame; and if we inquire into the movement of this fyitens, 
in confequence of any impulfion it may have received, this in- 
quiry muit be directed by the ordinary principles of mechanics, 
and requires no other fuccours, than thofe which the analytica 
method furnifhes.’? M.la Grange according!y attempts, in this 
Memoir, a dire&t and merely analytical folution of the problem 
under confideration ; and thinks he has found out a method, 


not only fingular, but entirely new, of furmounting the difficul- 
ties 
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ties that accompany this undertaking ; a method which, he 

hopes, will contribute to the advancement of mathematical 

fcience. 

Mem. II, Ccncerning the Attraétion of Elliptical Spheroids, By 
the fame. , 

The learned Academician applies here again the algebraical 
analyfis to the folution of a problem, for which it has generally 
appeared to be, in fome meafure, infufficient, and in which 
the geometrical method of the ancients (commonly, though im- 
properly, called Synthefis) has been employed on account of its 
perfpicuity, and of the elegance and facility of the folutions it 
furnifhes. The problem is, * to determine the attraction, 
which an elliptical f{pheroid exercifes upon any point placed on 
its furface, or in its interior parts.” M.la Grange admires the 
folution which Mr. Maclaurin gave of this problem, in his 
Differtation on the Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea, which obtained 
the prize propofed by the Academy of Sciences of Paris in 1740, 
and in which that great man followed a geometrical method, 
entirely founded on fome properties of the ellipfis, and of ellip- 
tical fpheroids: he confiders this folution as a mafter-piece of 
ecometry, equal to any of the productions of Archimedes ; but 
he is furprifed that a problem of fuch importance has not been 
refolved fince that time, in a method more direct and analyti- 
cal; and the prefent Memoir is defigned to fupply this defect. 
Mem. III. Analytical Sclutions of certain Prcblems, relating to Tri- 

angular Pyramids, By the fame. 

The fpirit that animated the two preceding Memoirs prefides 
alfv in this; and M. de la Grange fhews here, with what faci- 
lity and fuccefs the algebraic method may be employed in cafes 
that feem more peculiarly to belong to the province of geome. 
try. The problems, that are folved in this Memoir, relate to 
the manner of finding the furface, folidity, the fpheres, the 
centre of gravity, &c. of every triangular pyramid, of which 
the fix fides are known. By the fides the Author means the 
lines that are formed by the meeting of the planes that compofe 
the pyramid. 

Mem. 1V. 4 Comparifen of fome ancient Opfervatiins of the Mosn, 
with the Tables cf Afayer. By John Bernouilli. 

Mr. Dunthorne having compared, with bis Lunar Tables, 
the places of the moon, taken from feven ohfervations of eclipfes, 
fome of which are of ancient date, was Ied by the result of this 
comparifon to imagine, that there moy have been an accelera- 
tion of motion in the moon, and that it may be con/eguently 
heceffary to introduce a fecular equaiion into the tubles *, 
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This induced M. Bernouilli to examine this matter at creat 

length, and with uncommon accuracy ; and his refearches wil] 

no doubt, be received with pleafure by all the lovers of afrono. 
my, and furnifh conclufions of a very interefting nature, 

Mem. V. Solution of fome Problems, which are adapted to ren. 
der more eafy and extenfive the Ufe of the Rhomboidal Reticulum, 
By the fame. 

Mem. VI. da Inquiry concerning triangular Numbers relative 
to the general Theorem of Mr. Fermat concerning Polygonal Num- 
bers. By M. Beguelin. 

Mem. VIL. Refult of an Inquiry into the Irregularities of the 

Motion of Saturn and ‘fupiter. By M. Lambert. 

Mem. VIII. An Effay concerning the Theory of a Satellite of Venus, 

By the fame. 

F. Hell, the celebrated aftronomer of Vienna, has induced 
fome to fufpect that this fatellite may be noching more than 
an optical illufion, an image formed by the reflexion of the rays 
on the cornea of the eye, and on the furface of the eye gla(s, 
whole concavity is turned towards it. M. Lambert pleads the 
caufe of its fatellite, and endeavours to afcertain its exiftence, 
and to fix ewetheory. But the obfervations hitherto made, are 
not fufficient to give this theory a fatisfactory degree of evidence 
and folidity. Befide, after all, our Academician’s attempt is a 
matter of mere curiofity; for the fatellite being fo little vifible, 
its occultations in the fhadow of Venus will never be of much 
ufe: they are alfo of a fhort duration, and can happen but 
rarely, on account of the great inclination of the orbit. On 
the other hand, the fhadow, which the fatellite cafts upon Ve- 
nus, is but a very feeble penumbra; for the inhabitants of that 
planet fee their fatellite under an angle of 14: minutes, while 
the diameter of the fun appears to them under an angle of 44 
minutes. The light of the day is therefore only diminifhed a 
one-tenth part by this penumbra, which is next to nothing, in 
alight fuch as that of the fun. Thus the fatellite is not only 
concealed almoft always from our view, but it alfo conceals 
from us even the veftiges of its progrefs, 

Mem.1X. 4 direé? Method to determine Refraétions, to know 
whether they are in the fame Quantity, Northward and South- 
ward, at the fame Height above the Horizon, and whether the 
Variations they undergo, in confequence of the different Tempera- 
ture of the Air, are uniform. By M. Caffini de Thury. 

Mem. X. 4rithmetical Refearches. By M. de la Grange. 


SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY. 


Mem. I. An Effay on Recreations. By Mr. Formey. | 
There is nothing very /peculative in this eflay. It is a plain 


fenfible difcourfe, that may have been preached, for ought we 
know 3 
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know; end which points out, very properly, the neceflity, 

choice, and degree, of recreations. 

Mem. II, Examination of the follcwing Queflion, “ TP bether all 
Succeffic implies neceffarily a Beginning il By M. Cochius. 
This is {pecu! ative with a witnets ; “and the pro ‘found met2- 

hyfical d difcufien into Which the acute Academician enters on 
this knotty fubject, would fuiler by an abridgment: as the fub- 
ject however Is curious, we fhall give fome ides of his manner 
of treating it, and of the princ ciples on which his reafonings are 
founded. 

At the firft propofal of this queftion, it is natural to anfwer 
itin the affirmative, from a common notion that there muft be 
a beginning in every fertes; a notion alfo which obfervation 
feems to ftrengthea. We can ealily fuppofe a fucceffion with- 
out end; but we cannot well imagine a fucceflion without a 
commencement : and when we cannot arife to the firft link of a 
chain or feries, we attribute this to the imperfection of our 
views, and to the limits of our underftanding. 

That a fuccefion of beings, or things, may have a beginning 
istrue, in a certain point of view; but the queftion here pro- 
poted and examined is, if all fuccefi on mu/ft have a beginning, 
or, in other words, if the idea of a term, before ‘which there 
was nothing, be infeparable from the idea of fuccetion, 

After having fhewn largely that the conclutions ufually de- 
rived from induéiion and enalogy do not determine this intricate 
queftion with any degree of certainty or evidence, our Acade- 
mician obferves, that if we can form any pofible and intelligi 
ble hypothefis of a fucceflion of beings, without an intial 
term, this will, at leaft, furnifh a pre{umption, that it is not 
univerfally true, that a// fucceflion fuppofes, in its idea, a com- 
mencement of exiftence: now fuch an hypothefis he gives us in 
the following words: © 1%, fuppofe a force tending to, or ex- 
erted for, the production of a fucceffion of beings; and, adly, 
that force fufficient to effe& it, and not opp ,ofed by any refift- 
¢e and, 3dly, that force neceffarily exi/tent.’ By the two 
frft of chefe fappofitions, the effeet of this force is fucceffion ; 
and, by the third, this fucceffion is without a beginning, as 
the Author endeavours to fhew by the following illufiration. 

We muft confider the beings, which enter as links or parts 
in any fucceffion, as contingent; but a contingent fucceflive be- 
ing luppofes a preceding one (to account for its ex iltence), and 
this again a preceding one, which makes us retrograde till we 
come toa being who exitts neceflarily. Now there is no term 
by which either the exift ence, or aétion of fuch a being com- 
mences ; for if there were a fir/? adiién in that being, he woud 
hot be immut ible, as a paflage from inaction to ation implies a 
thange in the internal nature and conftitution of the agent, a 

App, Rev. Vol, liii, Pp modifican 
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modification, which takes place at the moment of the aétion, and 
did not exilt before. ‘Therefore, whatever is neceffarily exe 
iftent, being thereby immutable, has been always aéting, or will 
never aé#, and thus fucceffion exifts (not without a caufe), but 
without a beginning; thus infinite fucceffion is not impoffible, 
nay, if fucceffion be conceived as the effect of the ation of a 
neceflarily-exifting caufe, it cannot have had any beginning ; its 
principle is a being, to whofe nature all idea of commence- 
ment, or termination, is heterogeneous and contradictory. 

This neceflary caufe remains always the fame; the members, 
only, or links of the fucceffion, change; as the principle of beat 
remains the fame, while its operation makes the fap of the tree 
to circulate, and fwell the buds, the buds to put forth flowers, 
and the flowers to produce fruit. Nor do the changing relations 
of fucceffive beings, produce a change in the felf-exiftent being, 
any more than the revolution of a movable point around a fixed 
one (which appears fometimes below, and fometimes above it) 
affecis the famenefs and uniformity of the latter; and thus the 
neceflary, indeftru&tible, and unchangeable caufe may co-exift 
with fucceffion, without being fubject to change. 

Thefe are fome of the principal ideas that enter into this gen- 
tleman’s reafoning; and the Reader will perceive the Arifto- 


telian hypothefis, concerning the eternity of the univerfe, re-> 


vived in this Memoir, or at leaft evidently deducible from the 
principles it contains. This is fo true, that among feveral 
objections, which our Academician forefaw would be raifed 
againft his doétrine, and which he confiders and examines with 
great fubtilty and depth of argument (particularly that drawn 
from the idea of number), we find the following one, which 
we fhal! mention in the Author’s own words, and annex the 
fubftance of his anfwer, as it relates to a matter of curious 
fpeculation. 

The objection runs thus: The foul, in proportion as it exerts 
its faculties, acquires habits—it learns to perceive with more facility, 
to judge with mare accuracy, and cf confequence, it gradually goes on 
towards perfection. But this exercife, and this improvement having 
continued, during the whole of the exiftence of the foul, and THAT 
exiftence (according to the reafoning of the Academician) having 
had NO BEGINNING, we ought to have already attained to ALL that 
perfection of which we are capable. This, however, is not the 
cafe—our facultics are yet fufceptible of much higher degrees of im- 

provement and perfection:—therefore we have not exercifed them 
always, and, confzquently, have not paffed through an infinite dura- 
tion, or a duration without a commencement. To this fpecious 
objection, M. Cochius anfwers, firft, by a general obfervation, 
relative to our improvement and duration, taken from the pro- 
greffion ad infinitum of the curve with its afymptote, which 's 
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| defigned to fhew, that, even on the fuppofition of a perpetual 
| increafe in perfetion, we can never arrive at all that perfection 
| of which we are capable. The fact may be true; but the proof 
| prefents nothing to us but darknefs vifible—Our Author’s more 
| particular anfwer to the objection is lefs obfcure, but not much 
more fatisfactory. 
_ The obfervation (fays be) that the foul improves its nature by 
‘the exercife of its faculties, being made upon the man, confi- 
‘dered as a concrete, cannot be applied to the /oul of man alone, 
gbtractedly from the body. It is true, that man has exercifed 
his faculties fince his exiftence; but the exiftence of man is not 
without a beginning; it commenced with his birth. Befides, 
ifman makes a progrefs; he alfo, after a certain term, begins 
todecline, and old age annihilates all the improvement, and all 
‘the advantages, that can arife from the longeft, and the moft 
‘afiduous exercife and efforts. 
| The bedy (continues our Author) is to the ful, what the 
| infrument is to the artift. The beft mufician will not delight 
uswith the pleafures of harmony, if the inftrument he employs 
is defeGiive or ill-tuned. ‘The difcord here proceeds not from 
the mufician, but from the inftrument; for though it be the 
former who aé?s, yet he cannot produce an effect, which the 
\htter will not admit of. Inftead, therefore, of blaming the 
“mufician, we get the inftrument put into tune. In like man- 
ner, in thofe difeafes, which affect and diforder the reafoning 
“ fculty, we have recourfe to phyfical remedies, and not to the 
luccours of logic. 

The foul, abftra@ly confidered (fays Mr. C, again), is al- 
|ways the fame, like the main-fpring of a watch; the fpring 
{ et itin motion; but its motion is, neverthelefs, determined 
and modified by the conftruction of the machine, In the fame 
manner, the operations of the foul, the vigour of its faculties, 
| the degree of its penetration and activity, depend partly on its 
own will and exertions, and partly on the organization and 
i conftitution of the body. If the body had always exifted, and 
had been capable of increafe in that kind of perfection that is 
fvourable to the exertion and improvement of our intelletual 
td moral powers, we fhould certainly be, by this time, 

much farther advanced towards felicity and perfection, than we 
| ¢ at prefent. 
Mem, Ill, 4 Second Effay on Taxeometry, or the Method of meas 

furing Order. By M. Lambert. 

| The Author, in this elaborate and ingenious piece, fhews 
| how the mind is affected by the different degrees of fymmetry, 
and the proper mixture of uniformity and variety, that are 
| bfervable in certain arrangements. ‘The piece is curious, and 
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prefents good materials for a theory of beauty; but it is not 
fufceptible of abridgment. 
Bettes LETTRES. 

Mem. I. 4 Continuation of the Analytical Examination of the 
Univerfal Grammar of Mr. Beauzie. By M. Thiebaule, 
Mem. II. Concerning Pronunciation. By the fame, 
Mem. III. Queflions to be Refolved. By the fame, 

Thefe queftions are, 1ft, what difference is there betwee 
the knowledge of words, and the knowledge of things? adly, 
which of thefe two branches of knowledge is the moft impor- 
tant? 3dly, what conclufions, relative to education, may be 
drawn from the two preceding queftions? In propofing thefe 
queftions, M. Thiebault prepares for their folution, by feveral 
judicious obfervations. 

Mem. IV. Concerning a fmgular Contrariety in the Laws of Poe 

tical Harmony. By Mr. Bitaubé. 

The meeting of two vowels, at the end of one word, and 
the beginning of another, is pointed out by Boileau, as a thin 
to be avoided in French poetry, while Aulus Gellius confiders 
this as a beauty in the Greek and Latin poets; and Cicero, be- 
fore him, formed the fame judgment. The caufe of this con- 
trariety of judgment is, according to Mr. Bitaubé, the different 
pronunciation, and genius of thefe languages. | 
Mem. V. Concerning the Philofophy of Hiftory. By Mr. 

Weguelin. 

This is the third * Memoir on the fubje&, in which the 
learned Philofopher is ftill more obfcure and intricate than in 
the preceding ones. ‘To decypher thefe fifty pages is therefore 
an undertaking too arduous for a plain Reviewer, who does not 
pretend to fee in the dark. 

Mem. 1V. Concerning the Cufom of propofing Riddles, to be folved, 
and its Obfervation, both by Ancients and Moderns. By Dom 
Pernetty. 

In this Memoir, in which there is more erudition and labour, 
than accuracy and order, we learn that, among the ancients, 
the Egyptians, Phenicians, Hebrews, Greeks, and _ other 
civilized nations, conveyed truths of all kinds under the cover 
of riddles, hicroglyphics, and fymbols: that the learned, oF 
the heads of thefe nations, followed this practice, either through 
fingularity of tafte, or to give a certain air of importance and 
folemnity-to their difcourfes, or to make an oftentatious difplay 
of their inventive genius and fubtility, or to conceal from the 
people the fecrets both of fcience and government, and to 
maintain their own importance by keeping thefe hidden trea- 
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i{yres in their own hands, and covering them with a veil of 
imyftery, that rendered them doubly the objeéts’ of ignorant 
and fuperftitious veneration. Some of thefe motives, and perhaps 
jal of them, jointly occafioned the invention, and perpetuated 
the ufe of enigmatical and fymbolical erudition, according to 
Dom Pernetty; and modern Rome, if we are not miftaken, 
fas known how to avail itfelf of this manner of keeping the 
‘multitude in fubjeétion, as well as ancient Egypt.—The Aca- 
/demician pours forth a treafure of well-known erudition and trite 
‘reflexions on this fubje&t, paffes in review the characters and 
‘courts of Hermes Trifmegiftus, Solomon, and the queen of 
Sheba, and marks the period (even the conquefts of Cambyfes 
in Egypt) when the Egyptian arts, fciences, and fymbols were 
‘carried into Greece and elfewhere by the fcattered priefts, and 
hid the foundation for thdfe fuperftitious abfurdities, that over- 
fowed the earth for fo many ages, and are not yet entirely 
faced. He fhews that God, and his attributes, Nature, and 
her operations, were often the fecret and fublime objets of thefe 
enigmatical fictions. He points out the neceffity of diftinguifh- 
ing four forts of enigmatical, or hieroglyphical writing, in 
oder to come at the true knowledge of the wifdom and fcience 
ofthe Egyptians: he explains the doctrine of the tran/migration, 
.as Pythagoras derived it from the Egyptians, the nature of the 
famous fphinx, which he confiders as the riddle it/e/f, or the 
fymbol of the riddle, which it is faid to have propofed. He 
thews the ufe made of riddles at the convivial meetings of the 
ancients ; but fays little or nothing of the place they hold in 
modern times, in the fcale of wit and pleafure. 

Mem. VII. Concerning the Means that are adapted to make the 

ufeful Arts flourifoin a State. By Mr, Borrelly. 

This piece contains a beautiful panegyric on the ufeful arts, 
wife cbfervations on the honours and recompence they deferve, 
and the plan of an academy for their encouragement and ime 
provement. 

Mem. VIII. Concerning the Method of proceeding in developing 
the Powers and Faculties of the Hfuman Adind. By the fame. 

Many defects in the ufual plans of education are here pointed 
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out; the preceptor, the governefs, and the public {chools, are 
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fomewhat hardly treated ; but, at the fame time, all inftructors, 


_ both public and private, will find ingenious, ufeful, and folid 


advice in this Memoir. 
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ArT. IV. 

Hiftoire de ’ Academie Royale des Inferiptions et Belles Lettres, &.—The 
Hiftory of the Royal Academy of Infcriptions and Belles Let. 
tres, together with Memoirs of Literature, taken from the Re. 
gifters of that Academy, from the Year 1767 to 176g inclufiye, 
Vol. XXXVI*, 4to. Paris. 1774. 

Great mixture of barren philology, with ufeful and ele. 
gant inveftigation, continues to diftinguifh thefe learned 

academical volumes. The one, now before us, opens with a 

difgufting panegyric on the King of Denmark, who was prefent 

at the meeting of the Academy in 1768, and whofe moral 
and intelle&ual portrait, without any fort of refembiance, is 
tranfmitted to pofterity in thefe facred archives of learning, and 
will only ferve to throw new clouds of uncertainty upon the 
faith of hiftory. We do not fpeak here of the intention of 

Meffieurs Le Beau and Dupuy ; we only mean to obferve what 

muft be the natural and necetilary effects of their courtly elo- 

quence. 
The hiftorical part of this volume contains twenty articles, 
which we fhall indicate fucceffively : 

Objervations on @ Cornelian Antique in the Collection of the Duke 

of Orleans. 
Obfervation on an Amethyfi, in the fame Colleétion. 

Thefe obfervations are the refult of the learned refearches of 
the Abbé Belley. The cornelian is a beautiful gem of moft 
curious workmanthip, reprefenting on one fide a head of the 
fun crowned with rays, furnifhed with wings where the fhoul- 
ders begin, and a cornucopia, and furrounded by feveral figns of 
the zodiac ; on the other fide is an owl fitting upon a harp. 
The infcription is TYXH TMPQTOL. KOAOSZAI. Mr. 
Belley is of opinion, that the inhabitants of the city of Colofle, 
in Phrygia, had this monument engraven in honour of their 
tutelary divinities. The figures of this antique, and the ob- 
fervations of the Academician, make together a relifhing morfel 
for the antiquarians.x—The amethyit reprefents the head of 
Magas the fon of Berenice, (whofe hiftory we have in Pau- 
fanias) who was fent by his ftepfather, Ptolemy Soter, to reduce 
the rebellious Cyrenians, and afterwards became their king by 
ufurpation. This ftone is of Cyrenian workmanfhip, and is 
fingularly precious, as the inhabitants of that Lybian city (which 
were a Grecian’ colony) excelled in the art of engraving on 


gems.” pre plant called fiiphium, which is reprefented on this 
gem, and placed before the head, leads Mr. Belley into a long 


and Jearned difquifition, to which we refer the curious reader. 
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* For our accounts of yols. 34 and 35, fee Appendix to our 48th 
volume, 
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4 Memoir concerning the Corruption of the Romans, and the Caufes 
of the Civil War between Cafar and Pompey. By M. Burigny. 
It is well known that the corruption of manners among the 

Romans, is principally to be dated from the ruin of Carthage, 

and was chiefly owing to the opulence and luxury, which, in 

confequence of the conqueft of Afia, had infected all the orcers 
of the republic. Our Academician, therefore, has employed 
his learned labour upon a fubjeé that feems quite exhaufted. 

Salluft’s introduétion to his hiftory of Catiline’s con({piracy, has 

long fince taught the ufeful moral leffon to every {chool-boy. 

As to the caufes of the civil war between Pompey and Cefar, 

we do not think they have received any new light from our 

Author’s account of the matter. He takes the part of the latter, 

extols his moderation, and paints his ambition in the moft 

gentle and advantageous colours. But Lucian, Cicero, and the 
eneral voice of hiftory, are againft Mr. Burigny in this point, 

An hiftorical Memoir concerning Eloquence among the Romans. 

Here we have again Mr. Burigny, who propofes, in this 
piece, to relate the hiftory of the origin, progrefs, and varia-~ 
tions of Roman eloquence ; to mention only thofe orators whofe 
names and writings have merited immortality ; to illuftrate fe- 
veral facts which Cicero has not fufficiently cleared up, aud to 
carry down this hiftory of Eloquence to the period when it was 
corrupted by the revolutions which took place in the Roman 
government. ‘This plan is more interefting than its execution 
is fatisfactory; but furely it is too vaft for an academical 
memoir. 

Memoirs concerning the popular Errors of the Romans. By Mr. 

Burigny. 

Thefe errors were apparitions, magic, forcery, divination, ju- 
dicial aftrology, interpretation of dreams, prefages, omens, and 
prodigies of every kind.—And have not thefe, at one period or 
another, been the errors of all nations ? 

A general Idea | Pit Geography of Herodotus.—An Addition to 
the preceding Memoir, relative to the Account which Herodotus 
gives of the Araxis of the Meffagetes. 

Thefe two are the productions of M. de la Nauze. 

Concerning the Miftake of Herodotus with regard ta the Avaxis. 

By Mr. de Guignes. 

This is an anfwer to the preceding Memoir of M. de la 
Nauze. 

Concerning the Rivers that bore the Name of Araxiss By Mr. 

d’Anville, 

Concerning the Meafures of the Stadium, employed by Herodotus, 
defigned as a Supplement to the General dca of the Geography 
of that Writer.—Two different Roads in the Itinerary of Anto- 
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Nauze. 

4A Memir in which Mr. Burigny proves, that feveral Caufes 
“qubich produced Natisnal Calamities in former Ages, have ceased 
in the prefent. 

The refearches of the Academician on this delicate fubjea, 
are confined to the French nation, Among the caufes of na- 
tional mifery that formerly took place in France, and have now 
ceafed, he reckons the barbarous ferocity of the firft ages of 
that monarchy;—the game-laws ;—the incurfions of barba- 
rians ;—the thunder of the Vatican in the hands of a prieftly 
tyrant, who difpofed ef crowns according to his fancy, and dif- 
engaged fubjets from their oath of allegiance ;—the defpotifm 
and extortions of the bifhops and clergy ;—the right of waging 
private wars aliumed by the nobility ;—the divifions of the king- 
dom among the fons of the monarch ;—the perpetual changes 
in the fiate and value of the coin ;—the want of military dif- 
cipline and fubordination ;—the tyranny and ufurpations of the 
governors of provinces ;—religious wars, and the principles of 
perfidy and injufiice, which the Italians introduced into the 
pubiic councils. 

Obfrvaiions cn an ancient Manufeript containing a Colleétion of 
C'd: onicles gencrally atiributed to Fredegarius. By M. Brequigni. 
Olfervations on a geld Crown (un Ecu d’Or) of the Cain of the 

Emperor Lewis of Bavaria, refembling the gold Crawns coined in 

France under Philip de Valsts, between 1337 and 1346. By 

the fame. 
ificrical Otfervations on the Origin and Reign of Ralph I. (Ro- 

dolphe) King of the Trans-jurane Burgundy, and on the Extent 

of that Kingdom. By the Baron de Zurlauben. Firft Memoir. 

Oijervations on feveral ancient Monuments, more efpecially of the 
Aliddle Age. By the fame, 

As dry as achip, and as infipid. 

Objervations on the Collection, entitled, Formule Alfatice. By 
the fame. 
Vifion of the Emperor Charles the Fat, King of France and Italy. 
By the fame. 

The hiftorical part of this volume is terminated by the eulo- 
gies of Mefficurs Aardion, Tercier, Menard, and de Noinville. 
We proceed to the “ematrs. 

Mem. I. Eighth, Ninth, Teuth, and Eleventh Memcirs concerning 
the Phenicians. By the Abbe Mignot. 

The very learned and ingenious Author of thefe A/Zemoirs, 
having employed the jirf fix in pointing out the origin of the 
Phenicians, and in giving a geographical defcription of their 
county, began in the fevent) to unfold the religious pripeipict 
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of that people, and this fubjeét is continued in the volume 
now before us. 

In the Eighth Memoir, the Abbé gives us the Aiifory of the 
fifi Race of Men, from the Accounts of Sanchoniathon. This an- 
cient writer relares the formation of the firit man in a manner 
that is conformable enough with the account of Mofes; nor 
‘muft we conclude from his filence with refpect to the terreftrial 
Paradife, that the Phenicians had no knowledge of that happy 
and primitive ftate of human nature, fince the delights of the 
garden of Eden became among them, as well as among the He- 
brews, a proverbial expreffion. The learned Academician traces 
the veftiges of this tradition relative to Eden, in the Grecian 
mythology, and in the philofophy of Plato, with erudition and 
true critical fagacity. He alfo reprefents the Greeks as borrow- 
ing from the Phenicians (who were acquainted with the miffion 
of angels to Abraham) the notion of their tutelary and travel- 
ling deities; and alleges the famous fable of Ayreus in the 
Fifth Book of the Fafti of Ovid, (v.-495, &c.) which has 
fuch a ftriking conformity with the hiftory of the Jewifh patri- 
arch, as a proof of this. He enters into a moft circumftantial 
detail to fhew the general agreement between Mofes and San- 
choniathon, and to account for fome diverfities that now and 
then diftinguifh their relations, without difcrediting the narra- 
tion of either. 

The Ninth Ademoir contains an account of the Origin of 
Idolatry among the Phenicians. Our Author finds the firit rife 
of idolatry among the Chaldeans, and confiders it as the con- 
fequence of their aftronomical obfervations.' Ninus, he thinks, 
was the firft who obliged his fubjeéts to worfhip fire, that pure 
and elementary fire which conftituted the nature of the fun 
and ftars,; according to the principles of the Chaldean philo- 
fophy, which was afterwards adopted by fome of the Grecian 
fages. The date of this change in the primitive worfhip of the 
deity, coincides with that of the birth of Abraham, and preceded, 
for more than a century, the corruption of religion in Egypt, 
which our Author dates from the reign of Syphzs, or Suphis, which 
commenced about the year 1920 before the Chriftian ara, At 
thistime the Canaanites, or Phenicians, worfhipped the true God ; 
and it was not before the time of Ifaac (i.e. about the year 
1760 before Chrift) that they began to be infected with idola- 
try, in confequence of their commerce with the Egyptians and 
Chaldeans. The difquifitions of the Abbé Mignot, on this 
fubje&t, are learned, and muft prove interefting to the lovers 
of ancient erudition. 

The mortal gods that were adored in Phenicia employ the re- 
fearches of our ingenious Academician in the Tenth Me- 
moir. Here he begins by pointing out the fpeculations of 
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a vain and vifionary philofophy, which led men to confider 
the ftars as animated beings, to fuppofe them as fhedding be. 
nign influences on our earth, and to attribute thefe influ. 
ences to the beneficence of patriot-princes, who had afcended 
there from our globe, and who ftill retained an affection for 
their ancient country. This our Academician looks upon as 
the origin ef the worfhip of men, which he calls Anthropo. 
latry:; he enumerates in the remainder of this Memoir the 
names, functions, and genealogies of thefe new deities: he 
confiders the relations or refemblances, which they bear to the 
divinities of the Grecians and of other nations, and to fome 
illuftrious perfons in thefe early ages, and he drinks deep at 
all the fources of information, which chronology, etymology. 
and the oriental languages afford, in order to pour light and 
evidence upon his fubject. He obferves, however, in the con- 
clufion of this Ademsr, that the worfhip of this motley mul- 
titude of deities did not extinguifh, among the Egyptians and 
Phenicians, or at leaft among their priefts, the knowledge of 
one Supreme Being and Firft Caufe, the producer, vivifier, and 
preferver of all things. 

From the objects of worfhip, the abbé Mignot proceeds to 
confider, inthe Eleventh Memoir, the Nature of that religious Ser- 
vice which the Phentcians paid to their Gods. The &i/s, and, when 
the object of worfhip was at a diftance, the //retching out a 
the hand and kiffing it, the palm branch held before their 
faces While they prayed, the sowing of the head, genuflexion 
and proffration, luftrations, ablutions, afperfion, change of gar- 
ments, eXpiations, mufic, dancing, and finging of hymns, 
were the principal parts of the Phenician worbhip. Our 
learned Academician gives a particular account of the mulfical 
inftruments invented by that people, and ufed in their religious 
dances. 

An Hiftorical and Critical Differtation on the Oriental Languages. 
By M. de Guignes. 

The languages that form the fubject of this Memoir are 
thofe of the ancient Hebrews, Egyptians, Phenicians, Syri- 
ans and Chaldeans, and thofe of the modern Arabians and 
“Ethiopians. Inftead of entring into fruitlefs and unimpor- 
tant inquiries, which of thefe languages was the moft an- 
cient, M. de Guignes propofes to give a juft idea of each,— 
to fhew how far they refemble each other, and in what they 
differ, and to prove that they are, really, no more than fo 
many dialects of one general language, that was fpoken in 
the countries inhabited by thefe nations, and which underwent 
fome inconfiderable alterations : as every language muft do 
that is fpoken in a great extent of country, divided into dif- 
ferent provinces. This Memoir is the fequel of a former 
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one compofed by the fame learned Author concerning the Egyp- 

tian and Chinefe hieroglyphics. 

A Gritical Examinatian of the Chinefe Annals, or a Memoir con- 
cerning the Uncertainty of the Twelve firft Ages of thcfe An- 
nals and of the Chinefe Chronology. By M. de Guignes. 

The Author fhews in this elaborate Memoir that the Chi- 
nefe annals are far from being an uninterrupted, circumftan- 
tial feries of hiftorical facts, from the commencement of that 
empire to the prefent time, fince the duration of the reigns 
of the earlier monarchs is not determined with that degree 
of precifion, which fome have fuppofed, and the Chinefe chro- 
nologifts are as much divided in their opinions on that head, 
as we are concerning the duration of the ancient empires. 

An Effay concerning the Chinefe Literature in general, and more 
particularly the Hifiorians of China, and the Study of its Hif- 
tory. By M. de Guignes. 

The Chinefe range all their works of literature into four 
claffes. The firft is the clafs of King, or the facred books, 
which contain the principles of the Chinefe religion, mora- 
lity, and government, and feveral curious and obfcure records, 
relative to thefe important fubjeéts. Hiftory forms a clafs 
apart, yet, in this firft clafs, there are placed fome hiftorical 
monuments on account of their relation to religion and go- 
vernment, and among others the Zekun-tficou, a work of Con- 
fucius, which contains the annals of twelve Kings of Low, 
the native country of that illuftrious fage.—The tecond clafs 
is that of the Su or Che, that is, of hiftary and the hifto- 
rians.—The third clafs, called Z/e or T/e comprehends phi- 
lofophy and the philofophers, and contains aJl the works of 
the Chinefe /iterati, the productions alfo of foreign feds and 
religions, which the Chinefe confider only in the light of 
philofophical opinions, and al! books relative to mathema- 
tics, aftronomy, phyfic, military fcience, the art of divina- 
tion, agriculture, and the arts and fciences in general. The 
fourth clafs is called 'Tcie or Adifcellanies, and contains all the 
poetical books of the Chinefe, their pieces of elaquence, their 
fongs, romances, tragedies and comedies. 

Our Author employs his refearches and obfervations chiefly 
upon the hiftorians of China, and the ftudy of its ancient 
hiftory. The Chinefe pretend, that their hiftory bas been 
compofed with the utmoft care and induftry from the moft 
remote antiquity. ‘The emperor and the tributary princes had 
‘always their public hiftorians, whofe productions were as much 
‘leffons of morality, as narrations of facts. M. de Guignes 
points out the ftriking refemblance that there is between the 
manner of their compofition and that of the Egyptian hif- 
tories ; and this isa new argument in favour of his darling hy- 

pothefis, 
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pothefis.—But the greateft part of the ancient hiftory of the 

Chinefe is loft. “This our Author accounts for, from the ci. 

vil wars, that broke out towards the conclufion of the third 

Dynafty, but more efpecially from the violent meafures of the 

emperor Chi-hoang-ti, who, in the year 213 before the Chri- 

ftian zra, ordered al! the hiftorical books and records, which 
contained the fundamental laws and principles of the ancient 
government, to be burnt, that they might not be employed 
by the learned to oppofe his authority, and the changes he 

propofed to introduce into the monarchy. Four hundred Z;. 

terati were burnt with their books ; yet this barbarous edi@ 

had not its full effe&; feveral books were concealed and 
efcaped the general ruin. 

Our Author gives an interefting account of the reftoration 
of tetters, and of the fearch that was made for the ancient 
books and records of hiftory after this period, as alfo of .the 
authors, who, at different times, employed their pens in com. 
pofing the hiftory of the Chinefe empire. From this account 
it appears, that much attention and induftry has been em- 
ployed, by the learned Chinefe, upon this object ; but it ap- 
pears alfo that, notwithftanding all the pains they have taken, 
their authentic hiftorical fources, for the times anterior to the 

ear 200 before Chrift, are very few, and that they are ftill 

in fmaller number for more remote periods. But fince the 
reftoration of letters, the hiftory of China, which is grown 
immenfely voluminous, is, in the judgment of M. de Guignes, 
fuperior to that of all other nations. 

A Philological and Critical Differtation concerning the Vowels of 
the Hebrew Tongue, and of the Oriental Languages, which are 
intimately connetied with it. By M. Dupuy. 

While the learned were difputing, in the laft century, about 
the origin and antiquity of the vowel-points in the Hebrew 
language, an hypothefis was f{tarted which was adopted by 
both of the contending parties, and grew in credit in fuc- 
eceding times. This hypothefis is, that before the ufe of the 
vowel-points had been introduced by the Adaforets, there were 
certain letters of the Hebrew alphabet, which, though con- 
fidered as confonants by the generality of grammarians, 
were formerly made ufe of as real vowels in the facred text. 
Mr. Dupuy combats this current opinion with great erudi- 
tion and critical fagacity, but acknowledges, however, that 
before the invention of the vowel-points there were certain 
figns, which, at leaft in the moft important paflages, deter- 
mined the fenfe annexed by the facred writers to their ex- 
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dn Enquiry into the Nature and Origin of the Hellenifmus, or 
concerning the Religion of Grecee. Mem. V. and VI. By the 

Abbé Foucher. 

The Pagan and Egyptian Theophanies (i. e. appearances of 
deities in human forms) are largely and learnedly difcufled 
in thefe Memoirs. | 
Memoirs 1. UL. and II. concerning the Manners of the hereic Ages. 

By M. de Rochefort. 

Thefe ages, which hold the middle rank between the fa- 
bulous and the hiflorical, were dittinguifhed by great virtues 
and by great crimes. The pafiions, whofe force and ardour 
were not then difperfed amidit a multitude of objects, exerted 
a peculiar energy and gave a fingular vigour to virtue, but 
alfo fometimes an enormous degree of violence to vice. ‘The 
virtues of thefe ages were patriotifm, devotion, friendfhip, hu- 
manity, hofpitality, valour, parental and filial affection; thefe 
with the cuftoms, manners, and inftitutions of the period 
under confideration are circumftantially confidered by this able 
Academician. 

This volume concludes with a Memoir of the fame writer 
entitled, General Obfervations on the State of Greece before the 
Reign of Thefeus, which is confidered as dating the Origin of the 
Heroic Ages. Notwithftanding what has been faid or fung, 
of Thebes built by Cadmus, and Athens by Cecrops, above 
three centuries before the deftruction of Troy, our Acade- 
mician maintains that before the reign of Thefeus, (who lived 


about forty-one years before the Trojan war) Greece was 


almoft entirely uncivilized, and had, by no means, emerged 
from its primitive barbarifm. ‘This he proves from the begin- 
ning of the hiftory of Thucydides, which is here tranflated, 


and accompanied with nctes, by M. de Rochefort. M 
® 





ART. V. 

Hiftoire de la Querelle de Philippe de Valois et D’Edward II. continuée 
Jous leurs Succeffevrs, &c. The Hiftory of the Quarrel between Phi- 
lip de Valois and Edward the Third, continued under their Suc- 
ceffors. By M. Gaillard of the French Academy. 12mo, 4 Vols. 
Paris, 1774+ 

E have here the continuation and conclufion of the hif- 

tory of the rivalfhip of France and England. Of the 
firft part of this ufeful and entertaining work, we gave an ac- 
count in the Appendix to the 44th vol. of our Review, and 
in the Review for Auguft 1771, to which we refer our 
readers, 

It is with pleafure we obferve that the fecond part, now be- 
fore us, does no lefs honour to the candour, abilities, tafte, 
and judgment of the Author than the firft. Some inftanees of 
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‘partiality to his country are, it muft be acknowledged, to be 

found in it, but they ate not many; and favourable allow. 
ances ought, furely, to be made for them; it being {carce pof- 
fible, (confidering the natural prejudices to which writers of 
every country are unavoidably liable) for a Frenchman, in 
treating fuch a fubject, to be altogether unbiaffed and impar- 
tial. As to his manner of writing, it is pleafing and lively s 
his ftyle is clear and elegant; and his reflections, for the moft 
part, judicious and pertinent. Above all, his love of man. 
kindand his defire to promote their moft valuable interefts 
appear in the ftrongeft light, and muft give every humane 
reader a very favourable opinion of the Author’s heart. 

We fhall infert part of the preface, which he has prefixed 
to his fourth volume. 

The object of this work, fays he, is to extinguifh national 
hatred and animofity, and to put men out of conceit with war; 
if this enterprife is foolifh, it is, however, a gentle and humane 
folly combating a cruel one. 

War, it is confefled, is horrible, but it is the paffions which 
prompt and excite to war; and the voice of the paffions. is 
heard. We muft prove to the paffions, therefore, if fuch a 
thing be poffible, that war never anfwers thcir purpofe, never 
reaches their object; that it may gratify the rage of hatred, 
but that it difappoints the wifhes of ambition, that it betrays 
all the interefts of policy; in a word, that it is as ufelefs as it 
is horrid. 

That war is ufelefs, is the general conclufion that may be 
drawn from hiftory, and it is the moral which I mean parti- 
cularly to inculcate. If writers have not always placed this 
moral in a proper point of view, if readers have not always 

aa A clearly perceived it in hiftory, it is not becaufe hiftory does not 
clearly fhew it. In order to render this moral truth ftill more 
ftriking, I fhall illuftrate and apply it in the hiftory of the 
moft obftinate and fatal rivalfhip that ever took place between 
two nations. 

As for thofe nations which only defend themfeives, I can 
only fay, that they have my favourable wifhes 5 their wars are 
lawful, becaufe they are neceflary; it is to the aggreffors, to 
the conquerors that I addrefs myfelf; it is the enemies of the 
human fpecies, who make war from choice and from inclina- 
tion, that I call upon to give an account of the blood which 
they have fhed. Being taught and convinced by the experi- 
ence of all ages, I tell them plainly that war will never anfwer 
their purpofe, | 

It fignifies nothing to mention the temporary fuccefs of fome 
ambitious princes; permanent and durable fuccefs, peaceable 
poffeffion, are the objeéts of policy, and they are objects which 
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war has never reached. Both hiftory and philofophy join if- 
{ue upon this point, as I have fhewn in the preface to the firft 
part of my work. 

But did not the Helvetic Confederacy, did not the United 
Provinces owe their liberty to war! they owed it to their op- 
preflors ; they only claimed that portion of liberty which is 
every man’s birth-right, which is granted by law in every 
country where there is law, which even defpotifm itfelf is forced 
to refpeét, and a love of which is planted in every heart by 
the hand of the Almighty. Their tyrants, while they fought 
to deprive them of this ineftimable privilege, brought them 
independence ; it was their tyrants, who were the aggreffors, 
and it may be afked, of what avail was the defpotifm, the ab- 
furd, the infolent defpotifm, the horrid, the wanten barbarity 
of the Auftrian governors, of Philip the Second, of the duke 
of Alba, &c.? If all thefe tyrants were punifhed for having 
made war upon their fellow-citizens, their fubjeéts, their chil- 
dren, is not the cenfequence favourable to peace ? 

In fuch queftions, it is neceflary to diftinguifh carefully, 
who is the real aggreflor, the real Author of the war. When 
the patience of the human race was exhaufted by the long con- 
tinuance of Nero’s cruelty and crimes, Who was the aggref- 
for, Nero or the human race? on the other hand, when fe- 
duced by faction, turbulent nations drive the lawful heir from 
the throne, if the prince defends his rights, Who is the ageref- 
for, the prince, or thofe who rebel againft him? when Charles 
the Seventh demanded his father’s throne from a foreign 
ufurper, was he the aggrefflor? when Henry the Fourth laid 
fiege to Paris, were not the Ligueurs the real aggreflors ? 

Sometimes, undoubtedly, the man who has juftice on his 
fide, is obliged to yield, and the aggreflor may boaft of a mo- 
mentary fuccefs in an unjuft caufe, The fortunate Czfar 
crufhes the republic, and reduces the virtuous Cato to the ne- 
cefity of laying violent hands on himfelf; no man, however, 
needs be feduced by Ceefar’s example, fince it is well known 
what was his end. 

But did not Cromwell, who, from the very duft, raifed 
himfelf to a throne, die in his bed, after having caufed his 
mafter to be beheaded ? If Cromwell reigned in peace, if his 
family firmly fettied on the throne, enjoyed it without any 
oppofition, the example of Cromwell will be an exception to 
the rule, and yet this exception will prove nothing againft the 
tule. But Cromwell enly reaped the ufual fruits of guilt ; 
the terror which he infpired, he himfelf felt; he made inno- 
cence tremble, and juftice made him tremble; he dreaded the 
very looks of the people ‘whom he feduced ;_ he fought relief 
from the remorfe which preyed upon his vitals, from vaft pro- 
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jects, and fuch indeed as were glorious to his country, but 
could find none; he was great, but unhappy; renowned, but 
odious ; formidable, but punifhed; even his glory renders the 
memory of his crimes immortal, for, as Pope fays, he is damned 
to everlafling fome.— 

The fteadinefs, wherewith Europe ftill perfeveres in its fyitem 
of war, notwithftanding all the leflons of philofophy, not. 
withftanding the cleareft, the moft obvious interefts, proves 
only that hiftory is not familiar enough to kings and minifters, 
and that the prefent age, which may, with fo much reafon, 
boaft of fuperior knowledge, ftill retains dreadful remains of 
the general barbarifm of preceding ages. 

Thofe who are converfant with hiftory will not be forward 
to allege, as a proof of the utility of war, the extraordinary 
fcenes which the policy of the prefent times feems defirous of 
exhibiting to public view; it is not for us to form a judgment 
of the events which are before our eyes; let us wait till we 
fee the confequences of them, and let pofterity judge. 

It appears plainly from the firft part of this work, that its 
object is not merely to put men out of conceit with war, and 
to recommend peace between nation and nation, and between 
the citizens of the fame ftate: hiftory fhews nations the fources 
of public happinefs, and philofophy méy point out, even to in- 
dividuals, fome fources of private happinefs. By diffufing an 
univerfal fpirit of moderation, juftice, indulgence, and bene- 
ficence ; it may extinguifh, or at leaft weaken, in religion, 
in politics, and in literature, the fpirit of party, the rage of 
feéts, every thing, in a word, which occafions wars and ani- 
mofities, every thing which fets man at variance with his neighe 
bour. 

Of all the wars which lay wafte humanity, the moft hor- 
rid, undoubtedly, are religious wars; they are likewife the moft 
abfurd, becaufe they are in direct oppofition to the fpirit of 
that religion, which they make ufe of as a pretext. It is per- 
fecution which gives rife to them; perfecution, which is itfelf 
indeed a cowardly and cruel war, made by ftrength upon weak- 
nefs, by fanaticifm on error and on truth indifcriminately. Its 
effect, in all ages and in all countries, has ever been, to 
ftrengthen the party which it means to deftroy, and is, accord- 
ingly, no lefs repugnant to true policy than to religion. 

The plan, as well as the objeét of the fecond part of my 
work, is the fame as that of the firft: the two rival nations are 
compared in regard to ali the different objects of comparifon 
and rivalfhip—political interefts, military operations, internal 
adminiftration, civil difcord, revolutions of every kind, the 
progrefs of human reafon, &c. The aétion and re-action ot 


the two nations is obferved, meafured, and calculated with all 
poflible 
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ofible attention; the periods when one nation was fuperior 
to the Other are carefully marked, and the caufes of this fupe- 
riority point ted out: each chapter prefents the reader with a 
king of France and a king of England compared with, and 
laced in oppofition to, each other, in the fame manner as in 
the three firft volumes of the Rival/hip of France and England, 

In this continuation, the sahorical part begins, properly 
freaking, in the fecond chapter only; the firft, which ferves 
for an introduction, being, serhaps, not fo much an hiftory, 
asa treatife upon different points of our public law, which, 
however, are effentially connected with the fubject. Were I 
to apologize for the didactic drynefs of this hint, it might 
feem that 1 thought the others were much more arreeable and 
interefting ; I fhall therefore only beg the reader to give the 
fame attention to this firft chapter, that he gives to unneceflary 
diflertation, and, in general, to every work of difcuflion. — 

Such is the account which this preacher of peace, this lover 
of mankind, gives of the plan and object of his work. R, 
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Arr. VI. 
Carften Niebubrs Reifebefchreibung nach Arabien und andern umliegen- 
den Lacudern. —Niebuhr’ s Voyage to Arabia, and fome Countries 


adjacent. 4to. Vol. 1. Copenhagen. 17746 
WeE have already introduced M Niebuhr to our Readers, 


as a traveller, indefatigable in his purfuits, and as a man 
of candour, modefty, and judgme: it. This idea we formed of 
him when we reviewed his Def: ription of Arabia*® ; and the pub- 
lication now before us in no refpect lellens the good opinion 
we entertained of him. 

In his preface he informs us of the defien of this voyage, and 
gives fome account of his fellow-travellers ; but thefe parttcu- 
lars have been mentioned in cur former Article to which we 
have referred: we fhall, therefore, only add, that we are forry 
to find that the good intentions of this jour ney were In fome 
meafure fruftrated by the premature death of all the other mem- 
bers of this travelling fociety; a misfortune which, as M. 
Niebuhr obferves, might perhaps have been prevcared, if they 
had properly guarded “againft catching cold, and had, in due 
time, adopted the Eaflern way of living; if they had placed 
more confidence in one another; and had not, by quarreiling 
among themielves, rendered their journey very dilagreeible. 
This laft circumftence is much to be regretted: it affo.ds a 
very mortifying inftance of the frailty “of human nature ; 
againft which, EDUCATION and Science eften prove but feeble 
barrfers t 


* Sce Appendix to the Month!v Review, vol. xivili. p. 532. 
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On the 4th of January 1 761, our Traveller embarked on 
board a Danita man of war, bound from Copenhagen for 
Sinyrna. vontrary winds kept them for near three months in 
the North Sea; bur in May they arrived at Marfeilles, from 
whence they proceeded to Malta, and arrived, July 3, at Smyrna, 
From Smyrna they went to Con {tantinople ; ; and our Author's 
obfervations on this great metropolis are Curious 3 but many 
of them are anticip. ted by former writers, Ameng the cop. 
per-plates which accomp: iny this volume, and which ; amount to 
no lefs than 73, a plan of this extenfive city Is given, and we 
have reafon to think it mere exact than ey att publifhed, 

In the beginning of Septembe r, they fet out for Egypt; and 
Mr. de Gehlert, the Denifh Ambaflador at Conftantinople, in 
whofe houfe they had been lodged, provided them with all the 
neceflarics for tuch a voyage. Sept. 26, they arrived at Alex- 
andria. Mr, Niebuhr’s obfervations upon this city are both 
entertaining ard fenfible. 

[t is impoflible, our Author fays, to determine the extent 
aligned to this city by its firft founder; for the prefent wall, 
which is moftly in ruins, was built by the Saracens. We fhould 
have had a plan of this city, if the fear of Arabian robbers, 
and the fuperftition of the Turks, who thought the Author’s 
aftronomy witchcraft, had not prevented him. 

From Alexendria Mr. Nicbubr and his company went to 
Cairo; and being defirous of giving a map of the two branches 
of the river Nil ey taken by aftronomical oblervations, they went 
by water from Cairo to Damiate and back again, having gone 
up the other branch from Alexandria to Cairo before. This 
mip is no doubt the beft that ever was given of this part of 
Keypt. We here find the names of the towns and villages in 
Arabic, together with the different pronunciations, as far as 
the Author could diftinguifh them in the language of different 
people. . 

Trave ing upon the Nile, we are told, is very pleafant, 
both iides of the river being crowded with v ilages. The houfes, 
indeed, are > but indifferent, > b eing built of bricks dried by the 
fu, with fat roofs; but acs 2y, together with the pigeon- -houfes, 
which in this country are of a fincular conftruction, and the 
number of date-trees which are intermixed, form a pretty pro- 
{nect. Several eminences were feen covered with ruins of an- 


cient cities. As to croc ey faw none between Rafhid, 


S5 
Cairo. and Damiate. Ti > Bay ans believe that in the Mik- 
kias, the famous Randard by subich the rifing and wt. of the 
Nile is meafured, wear Cairo, a talifman is inclefed, ” which 


prevents the crocodiles from coming any lower down pa river. 
Many pirates infeft the Nile: of whofe daring robberies feveral 
inflaneces are related, 
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An account of the city and trade of Damiate is given, and 
alfo a plan, and fome views. The obfervations on the fituation 
of fome ancient cities in Egypt will, no doubt, be agreeable to 
the lovers of antiquity. M. Niebuhr relates only what he faw 
himfelf, or heard trom people onthe fpot. He found ftill fome 
names which have a refemblance to thofe of the ancient cities 
of Bufiris, Sebennytus, and Athribis. At the diftance of about 
eight miles toward the North of Heliopolis, are feen the ruins 
ofan ancient city which the Arabs call Tell ef [hid, the hills 
of the Jews, or Turbet el Ihud, the graves of the Jews; and 
our Author thinks it highly probable that hereabout the land 
of Gofhen was fituated. Mr. Forfkall, one of our Travellers, 
was told by fome Arabs, that the Jews crofled the Red Sea to- 

ards the South from Suez, near a place now called 4ejn Sacjidna 
Mufa. 

The cities Cairo, Bulak, Mafr el atik, and Dyife, are well 
defcribed, and the account of the annual inundations of the 
Nile, and of thofe experiments by which the Egyptians pretend 
to foretel the beginning and the increafe of the overflow, is en- 
tertaining. 

How little the Jews and the Chriftians are regarded in this 
country, may be inferred from the following paflage, which 
is corroborated by the teftimony of all other travellers to 
Eoypt: * The Jews, the Eaftern Chriflians, even the Euro- 
peans which live at Cairo, are permitted to ride only on afles, 
and are, moreover, obliged to alight, if they meet a Bey, or 
any other Mahommedan of diftinétion. Thefe gentlemen never 
appear in the ftrect but on horfeback. One of their infolent 
attendants walks with a cudgel before them, and calis out to a 
Chriftian or Jew whom he mee's, mounted, as above, Enjil! 
(alight): and if he is not directly obeyed, the cudgel is exer- 
cifed, without faither ceremony. Some years ago a French 
merchant was crippled for life, on one of thefe occalions. Our 
phyfician was infulted, becaufe he did not alight foon enough. 
For this reafon no European can ride out without an attendant 
who knows all perfons who think themielves entitled to this 
honour. Iufed, inthe beginning of my ftay there, to go out 
with a janiflary before me, and a fervant behind ; i both of whom, 
being Mahommeda ans, remained upon their afles, when I was 
obliced toalight. This being more offenfive to me than the 
refne & which I was obliged to thew to the great people, I, 
therefore, commonly went on foct.’ 

The account of the water machines, mills, oil-preffes, and 
mufical initruments, uied by the Egyptians, alfo the pi eparation 
of Sal Ammoniac, and the h atching of eggs in ovens, is drawn up 
with perfpicuity, and illuftrated with cop perp ates. We find, 
however, that the mechanical arts have made but ij tle prog rre{s 
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in a land which, in ancient times, was vifited, for the purpofe 
of inftruction, by the greateft philofophers. 

The drefs of the Eaftern nations is the fubje& of a long 
chapter; illuftrated by no lefs than fix copper- plates, exhibiting 
a great variety of head-drefles, moftly of met: for we muft 
not expect that our Author fhould give a fufficient account 
of the drefs of the Eaftern lacies. He had not fuch eafy ace 
cefs to them as Iady Montague, who (in her Letters) is more 
circumftantial on this fubject than any other traveller, 

The exercifes and amufements of the Eaftern nations employ 
a diftinét chapter. The following is an account of the ftate of 
mufic in this part of the world : 

« A urk or Arab, of any rank, would think it a difgrace 
in him to underftand mufic or dancing. Since, therefore, the 
Great are no judges of mufic, and that thofe who ftudy this art 
aevery indifferently paid, it is no wonder that mufic is far from 
being in that degree of perfection in the Eaft, to which it is ar- 
rived in Europe. 

‘ Neither in Egypt, nor in Arabia, or India, have I found 
that the art of writing a tune was known: and though | 
was told in Turkey that fome great artifts at Conftantinople 
had fecret marks for this purpofe, yet have I never found one, 
even among the dervifhes of the order AZcv/avi, who are known 
to be the greateft muficians among the Turks, that had any 
idea of mufical notes. All the Eaftern fingers are, however, 
not equally bad. I have frequently heard Shechs finging a paf- 
f»ee of the Koran, which, on account of the artlefs mufic, 
wheie the voice was never forced, pleafed me very much. I 
was likewife at fome concerts at Bagdad and Conftantinople, 
which, though they do not equal ours, might be heard with 
pleafure by any European who has not raifed his expeCtations 
too high, Europeans who travel in the Eaft, feldom hear mufic 
any where clfe but in the ftreet, and that fort is poor enough. 
The evening before we went from Cairo to Damiata, our failors 
funy fome love fongs, in which they compared their dulcineas 
to cucumbers of Damatcus ; their large black eyes to thofe of a 
wild fhe goat; and praifed the beauty of their yellow hands and 
red nails. Their tuncs were fuch, that the firft performer fung 
one couplet by bimielf, which was repeated by the reft, in the 
fame tune, three, four, or five notes lower; and they kept 
time by clapping with their hands. The Joud and fhrill voice 
of the i:gyptian female performers, will not be pleafing to the 
ear of an Europeans nor, on the other hand, would our mulic 
delight an Arab, or a Turk. 

The tunes of the Eaft are ferious and fimple; and they re 
quire a performer te fing fo diftinétly that every word may °° 
wadcertioud. At Cairo we had a concert, where sang 
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chants, fome monks, Mr. Baurenfeind, and myfelf playeds 
aud when we went away, thinking we had very well performed 





‘pole for this country, we met in the dark an Egyptian who fung, 
and another who accompanied him on the flute, which threw 
long one of our fervants into raptures. We were furprifed at this, 
iting and afked him how he had liked cur concert? ** Your mufic,” 
mutt he anfwered, ‘‘ is a wild and difagreeable noife, which a fe- 
ount rious man cannot like.” Mr, Baurenfeind and I afterwards 
y ace played before fome Arabs of quality who came to vifit us; 
more | but, though they would not openly find fauit, they thought their 
' own mufic more manly, and, therefore, fuperior to ours.” 
nploy To explain what has been faid on the fubject of mufic, the 
te of Author has added a copper-plate, reprefenting the mufical in- 


| {truments of the Eaft, 

grace | Dancing is very common in this part of the world, and the 
? the | Greeks are particularly fond of it; but the women dance only 
_— _ by themfelves. Mafquerades are entirely unknown. A Turk 
from | returning from Europe was afked, what remarkable things 
“—_ he had feen among the Chriftians? He anfwered, At Venice 
| the greater part of the inhabitants turn mad at a certain feafon, 





o- _ 


e , and run about in difzuife; which madnefs arrives at laft to fo 
g | high a pitch, that the clergy are obliged to interfere. He 
0g ( added, that among them are great conjurors, who, on a cer- 
— ) tain day, let the people come into a mofque, where, by ftrew- 
‘on | ing a few afhes upon their heads, they return to their reafon, 
me, | and to their bufinets. . 
‘pate | | Plays, fays our Author, will, perhaps, not be expected in 
whe. this part of the world ; but there was a company of trollers at 
. tf Cairo, confifting of Chriftians, Jews, and Mohammedans, which 
ople, | was certainly the loweit in is kind, “Phe manners of the Ku- 
with , 'peans are frequently burlefqued in fuch plays, as wel as in 
rome \ their puppet-fhews, &c. Monkeys are taugh: to dance, and, 
nue ) te long boofe Eattern drefs not fuiting them when they walk 
ugh. uvon all fours, they are dreiled after the European fafhion. 
= il Europeans, therefore, are frequently compared to this {pecies 
vam of avimals, particularly when they are feen in a fafhionable 
ats crefs, without a hat, and witha [word hanging horizontaliy, 
sad and peeping out through the coat behind, like the tail of a 
—_ monkey. a 
eet A differtation on Egyptian antiquities will be, no doubt, very 
kept entertaining to thofe who love rejearches of this kind, Uh: 
ice pyramids, thofe monuments of ancient folly, are defcribed here 
, the with mathematical exactnefs, and the antiquary will certainly 
nufic ) meet with fuficient materials for fpeculation: he will find no 
| Jefs than 13 copper-plates full of bieroglypnics, befide a great 
y 12 | Many iofcriptions in Arabic. We mutt refer the curious to 
Ly be Qq 3 the 
mere 
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the book itfelf for this chapter, which will not eafily admit of 
extracts. 

From Cairo they fet out, in Auguft 17 762, for Suez, and 
Mount Sinai. ‘Whe detail of this journey is interefting, and 
may prove ac to thofe who fhall travel this way hereafter. 
The diftance from Cairo to Suez is about 96 Enelith miles, and 
thelatitude wre 249 17°N. Actheir arrival at Suez, of which 
place a circumftantial account is given, they inquired after a 
mountain which is become famous in Europe, under the name 
of Dydbbel el Mokatteb; but nobody - ew any thing of it. At 
Jatt, wh en they faid there were infcriptions on this mountain, 
an Arabian Shech was introduced, who faid that he knew feck 
a mountain, and fince he was tecened before-hand th: it they 

called it Dsjabbe! lel Mcekattch, he aflured them it was the very 
fame, and that it went in his — uncer thatname. Mr. Nie- 
buhr and Mr. Von Haven, therefore, fet out upon this expedi- 
tion with their guides, and rote travelled now in the fame de- 
fert where M ofes and the Ifraclites had travelled for fo many 
years. At laft they arrived at the mountain, where they ex- 
pected to fee thefe famous tnfcriptions upon the rocks; but 
they were furprifed to find, inftead thercof, in the midft of this 
defert, an Keyptian burying: gro ound, confifting of a great nume 
ber of ftones from five to feven feet in length, ‘and a foot 
and a half in breadth, full of hieroglyphical inferiptions, which, 
poflibly, could be nothing elfe but tomb-ftones. Some of them 
ftood perpendicular, and a great many were fallen on the 
ground. M. Niebuhr, though, id our opinion, with fome 
improbability *, thinks this to be the Kibrath Hattavah, Num. 
xi. 35, or the Mount Hor, Num. xxxiui. 38. He has copied the 
greater part of the infcriptions of three ‘Stones, which are given 
upon copper-plates. When they had feen this place (which, 
however, cannot be that famous mountain of infcriptions, 
Dsjabbel el Mikatteb, of which fo much has been talked, and 
kid the late Bifhop Clayton was fo defirous to find out, that 
he offered 5co!. towards an Arabian voyage for fuch a purpofe) 
they went to Mount Sinai, of which, befide a defcription, we 
are prefented with a plan and two perfpeétive views. Return- 
ing to Suez, they pafled the Arabian gulph, or Red Sea. This 





* When we had finifhed our review of this work, we happened 
to meet with the 8th volume “a the Oriental and Exegetical Library of 
Profeffor Michaelis of Gottingen, which he publifhes in German in 
the form of a journal ; wherein he thinks that this bury ing- place is 
the fame of which Diodorus Siculus, book i. chap. XVI. {peaks 
in doubtful terms: his obfervations are very curious, and his con- 
jeftures probable. We fhould willingly tranflate them for the em 
tertainment of our Readers; but we are in want of room. 
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aflage, being fomewhat remarkable, we fhall tranfl: ite the ac- 
count in our ‘Author’s own words : 

‘ We returned on the 25th to peernedel guides, who 
could be no ftrangers to the tide in the Arabia » gulph, fince 
it was part of their bufine’s to fetch water for the inhabitants 
of Suez from the Well of Naba, had told us that we fhould te 
obliged to wait, perhaps, a few hours on this lide of the gulph, 

cppolite Suez, if we did not chooefe to take a great round about 
the extremity of the fea, or would not crofs it in a boat. But the 
tile being not yet very high at our arrival, we went through an 
arm of the fea towards the North of Suez, cro: ing over two 
lands, towards the ruins of Kolfum, which are, like Suez, 

{tuated on the fea-fhore. AMIr. Von Haven and I were upon 
dromedaries, and the Arabs on foot. The water har ly 

eached the knees of the Arabs.—' do not remember to have 
read of any european be cng a on foot. When 

they bene fiom Mount Sinai, they found, perhaps, high 
water, and had not pstience to flay a few hours longer in the 
veler when they could fo cafily crois ever in a boat: “for when 
the water is fo Ligh that people on foot cannot pafs, near Kol- 
lide, ‘be ats will put off from Suez as foon as they fee travellers 
from Mount Sinai, or Arabs who brisk x water from the well of 
Naba.’ 

The breadth of the Red Sea near Suez, Mr. Niebuhr found 
to be 225c feet. Some iflands at the time of high water are 
eniirely covered, others never. 

From Suez our Traveliers went by fea to Dsjidda. The art 
of navigation feems to have mace no great progrefs among the 
Arabs. They were afraid of lofing fight of land, and the cap- 
tain of the fhip had laid a great load-ftone between his two 
compafles, as he thoucht, to firengthen them. Nor is the 
fill of the Meohammedans in aftrenomy much greater. An 
eclipfe of the fun, which happened curing this voyage, being 
precifely foretold by our Tr Renee ts the lurks looked upon 
them as extraordinary men, and in particular as great phyti- 
clans 3 and almoft every one aiked their advice concerning fome 
bodily complaint, real or imaginary. 

_ The bigotry of the Mobammedans made our Author and his 
“inca fearful of being ill ufed by the eee: of I): jidda, 
fince they were now nearer the h: Ty are kund where ape peor net 
was born ; but recommendations to fome of the mayiflrates, 
who were lovers of aftronomy, procured them a very hofpitable 
reception. 

During this flay at Dsjidda, Mr. Niebuhr was an eye-wit- 
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Arabs, that were good fwimmers, tied a bundle of fea-weed, 
upon their head, and when they perceived a duck upon the wa. 
ter, they dived mente it, and the bird, fearing nothing from 
the weeds, was cauzht by the legs wn carried off. Were. 
member to have rcad that the fame is practifed among the 
Chinefe, who {ccop a calibath or large gourd, and fit it to the 
head, leaving proper apertures for fight and refpiration. The 
ducks. which are fond of this kind of “fruit, and are accuftomed 
to fee it foating in the fens, make up to the gourd, and the 
very inftant they go to peck at it, the {winimer teizes them by 
the feet. 

ifier fome ftay which the Travellers had mane 9 at Dsjidda, 
they fet fail, in the meft enn ee" thip we ever heard of, to 
Lohcja, During this voy: .N: ebu hr made a number of 
“sab ingen concerning diferent latiuudes. iehaes arrived at 
Loheja, they fi sil ~ Dela, or Emir, of this city, a man of 
great cit lity and a lover of the fciences. He was a black, 
trom api and h: ‘'§ merits b - raed him to this dignity, 
The - were received in a very polite and friendly manner. Mr, 
Yor cal thewed io the Emir and othe: . great people. who were 
prefer it ac the landing of their baggage at the cuitom-houfe, 
forme objects under a microfcope, which ‘produced great aftonith- 
ment; particularly a magnified lou'e: a cuftom- “‘houfe officer, 
who had procured the infeét, when he was called to fee it, 
protefied that ic was no Arabian Icufe, but was changed for an 
European one. Nothing, however, tertitied them more than 
Mr. Niebuhr’s telefcope, wiich prefented al! objects inverted, 
He fhewed them a woman pating at a diftance, aad they were 
amazed to fee her walking, feet upwards, without her cloaths 
fall.ng downavards: and on all occaficns they called out, dla 
Jikbar! “© Great is God !”? 

Our Europeans got into great repute at Loheja. MM. Cramer, 
the phyfician becanie famous by means of a vomit which cured 
aman of fomeeminence. An Emir, hereupon, fent his horfe to 
M. Cramer, and he thinking it was brought to fetch him, was 
going to mount it; but he was told the horfe was il!, and fent 
to be cured; luckily, an European fervant, who had been 
fome years an huflar, and underftood a little of farriery, cured 
the horfe, and the huflar was afterwards applied to by various 
fick people. Several old rich Arabs offered M. Cramer hand- 
fome fums if he could ftrengthen and qualify them to deprive 
fome young female flaves of their innocence; but the Doctor's 
{kill was to no purpofe. 

The women at Loheja wear, in the ftreets, a long veil ; and 
they hide their faces fo much, that hardly an eye is vifible. 
But they are net fo overfcrupulous as to retufe to lift their veil, 
when they are unobferved by any bycftanders, and particulatly 
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eds to ftrangers. ‘This happened to Mr. Baurenfeind, the painter, 
Was who has given a drawing of the lady who fhewed herfelf to 
from | him. 
: re. From Lobeja they went to Beit el fakib.—It being the defign 
the of the Author to give a map of Arabia, at leaft of that part 
» the through which he travelled, as exactly as poffible, he very in- 
The genioufly contrived to calculate the diftances. of the places ; 
med but for particulars we muft refer to the book, and the map an- 
the nexed. He has even marked down all the coffee-huts for the 
Lby | convenience of travellers. ‘Thefe coffee-huts (Arab. AZkeija) 
are poor miferable erections, where hardly any furniture is to 
dda, be feen, and where Kajwe, or rather Kifoer (a beverage made 
r to | of the fhell wherein the coffee grows) is fold in large earthen 
rof = | cups. Frefh water is, likewife, to be had, which is all the 
d at accommodation a traveller has to expect. 
n of From Beit el fakih our Author and his friends made feveral 
ack, excurfions into the country, and vifited fome places which are 
ity, mentioned by Abulfeda. Many of them lie now a!moft in ruins. 
ir, Zebid, which is alfo fpoken cf by Abulfeda, has loft a great 
vere deal of its former luftre: but there is {till a famous univerlity 
ule, in this city, where young Mohammedans of the fect of Sunni, 
ith- are inftructed in the fciencves, known among the followers of 
cery Mohammed. 
it, | The profpects from the mountains, where the coffee grows, ° 
ran are very romantic. Several of them are drawn by M. Bauren- 
han feind, and given among the engravings. 
ted, | The coffee plantations are raifed one above another, and are 
yere watered by fome large dirkets or ciflerns, upon the higheft part 
ths of the plantation. ‘The Travellers ftayed one night in a villave 
lab called Bulgsfe, where the people proved civil and focial. 5.- 
veral young women and girls came to fee them, and appeared 
ner not to be under that reftraint which is feen among Mohamme- 
red can women who live in towns. . Their faces were uncovered, 
> to and they fpoke freely with our Travellers, The painter drew 
was the picture cf a girl who fetched water; which is given among 
ent the prints. 
een Not far from a place called Oude, Mr. Forfkal found a bal- 
red fam-tree, in full blofiom ; and it proved to be the true balfam 
ous . of Mckke. He wrote a letter about it to the celebrated Line 
nd neus, who inferted it in a ciliertation uncer the title of Cpo- 
ive balfamum declarat.m “rhe Arabs cail this tree, which ts there 
Dr's very common, Abu fhaem, aud ule it only as a kind of frankin- 
cenfe. 
ind After a pretty long flay at Beit ef fatih the Travellers went 
les to Macha. At Maufkid, which is upcn the road to 27acha, they * 
‘tly faund two families at war; which, in this country, is neither 
ly | uncommon, nor dccs itin the leaft affect the public peace: 
te] for 
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for if an Arab kills another of a different family, the friends 
of the deceafed can either dcmand a fum of money of the other 
family, or they can intift thac the murcerer may be delivered 
up to them to fuer death; or they can revenge themfelves by 
a challenge for a duel 3 in which cafe the family of that perfon 


who committed tie murder ts t 3 about 40}. fte ling to the 


magiftrates. This was the ca! ii e pretent inftane ; for 
M. Niebuhr heard that tne family of “the murdered had ches a 
Jenged the other, upon which ad cl was fought, in which the 
datter proved again victort sus. tie met one of the Jaft-men- 


tioned pe! rty VY ee. a CO ite ‘e-hut, VU with a er at Cl iggel nn his hand, 


who faid he was not forry for the two deaths that had hap- 
pened, fince it was an affair of honour Move he was forry that 
@ 
fei 


the fami'y had twice been obliged to pay 40 
} 
A } 2) > \¢ . 5 4 - f ss ‘ UV 1) 
At the entrance of Adccoa they were ill treat ary through the 
| » ome one = . Ru ‘7 + sah = OF > , fond ee a7 4 . 
treacncry Oi An Ay 1); In Jew, LQ vv bsOCR th. y VETE FCC ommended, 
A ‘ s RA ? 


At this place (in May, 1763) died the firft of this travelling 
party, M. Von Maven. He was-not at all fatished with the 
jou ney, and would not conform to the manner of living which 
the country and the climate required. He was, as we are told, 
aman well fkilled in the Eaftern lang uages; but his dif ‘i 
tion {cems to have been not very amiable. 

The Governor of Mocha gave them a great deal of trouble. 
He not only extorted from them go ducats, ‘but he detained 


a 


r 
. 
E 


them beyond their limited time, under various pretences: one 
: ‘ ‘a . > £ we 
of which was, to cure his Excellency’s fure Jeg. Ac iat they 


got leave to go to Laas, from whence they intended to pro- 
ceed to Sana (the capital of Arabia Felix) where the Imam*, 
or Prince, refides. The vexation which they i net with at 
Mocha, was nothing in compazrifon to what they experienced 
at Tads. The G. vernor of this place caufed them an infinite 
deal of uneafinefs. M.Forfkal, who had conceived great hopes 
of botanizing upon the mountain of Sabber, of which the Arabs 
ay that all the herbs of the whole globe grow there, was, to 
his great grief, only perm: itred to fee the mountain at a dif- 
tance, on account of fome cifputes between the Governor and 


ry 
‘ 


the Shechs of the mountain. It is highly probable that this 
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* M. Niebulir fpeaks of Sand as the conitant refidence of the 
Imim, We fuppote, cvaiprye’ that Mr. Sale, in his preliminary 
difcourfe to his tranflation of the Koran, was mifled by the autho- 
rity of a French publication, Voyage de P Arabie hereufe, when he fays, 

The metropolis of Yamen is Sanau, avery ancient City, in former 
times called Oza/, and much celebrated for its dé ‘lightful fituation ; 
but the Prince at maa? reiides about five leagues Northwards from 
thence, at a place no leds pleafant, called Hijn al Mawdéheb, or the 
Caille of Delights.” Perhaps this is a palace ai the utes for 2 
temporary refidence. ; 
vexation 
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yexation caufed the death of Forfkal; for when he went aw 2y 
from Tads, to go to Sand, he lonnaad himlelf indifpofed, aud 
died a few days after, in July, 1763, at ‘Jer im. The lois of 
this worthy and learned man ts much to be lamented. 

In the way to Sana, our Travellers found, at Damir, an 
Arabian univerfity of the Mohammedan fect of Zeid:. It was 
faid that 5co ftudents were taught here to read, we to explain 
the Koran. Ai little condeicenfion, and Jefs arrogance in M. 
Cramer, would have prevented the young fhudents from be- 
having, as they did, rather rudely to the Europeans, whom 
they were defirous to fee; and we fhould not have been de- 
prived of an interefting account of the flate of this Arabian 
univerfity. 

The reception the Travellers met with at Sand was very 
kind. Fakih Achmet, the Vizir or Prime Minifter of the Imai, 
bore a very good character. He had previoufly hired a houfe 
for se iy with a garden, which furnifhed both fine fruit and 
aoreeable fhade. M. Niebuhr gives the following céefcription 
of ~ sndianas which the Imam gave them : 

‘ July 19, we received an eflace that we were to wait an 
the Jmdim. The weraid of Fukih Admet condu€ted us to 
the palace Buftan el Me:wiksel; and as we believed the Imam 
would fee us in the prefence of fome of his fervants only, we 
were not a little aftoniihed to fee the ereat Preparers that 
were made. ‘The fquare was fo full of horfes and people, that 
it would have been difficult for us to pafs through them, if 
Nakib Gheir Allah, formerly a flave, but now Matter of the 
Horfe to the Imam, had “a6 made room for us with a great 
— in hishand, ‘The levee room was a large {quare build- 
ng, arched. Inthe midit of it were fome fountains, with a 
jaca bafon, in which the water rofe abouc ig feet. Behind 
the bafon was a double atcent; on the higheft of which the 
throne of the [mam (very rich and elegant) was creéted. The 
floor, round about the throne, as well as the bafon, was 
covered with fine Perfian carpets, The Imain was feated upon 
the throne, crofs legged, in the Eaftern manner, dreff-d in a 
licht green gown with long fleeves, after the Arabian fathion. 
He had on each fide of the breaft a long golden bow, and a 
Jarge white turban on his head. At his right band ftood his 
fons, and at his left his — Before him ftaod his mi- 
nifter Fakib Achmet. We were upon the firft afcent, and con- 
fequently lower than the Fakih. On both fides of the hall, be- 
low the fons and brothers of the Imam, down to the door, 
ftood a number of the Arabian chiefs, &c. 

© We were conducted direcily up to the Imam, to kifs his 
right hand, outfide and infide, and alfo his gown, upon his knee, 
The firft and the laft, the Mohammedan princes permit very 
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eafily ; but it is an extraordinary favour, if they offer a ftranger 
the infide of their hand to be kiffed. Through the whole hall, 
the ftricteft filence was obferved; but as foon as any of us 
touched the hand of the Imam, a herald audibly pronounced 
fome words which fignified, ‘* God fave the Jmam.” As foon 
as the herald ftopped, all that were prefent loudly repeated the 
words. 

‘ The language fpoken at Sana is very different from that on 
the mountains, and this again differs ‘from that in Tehama. 
As we fpoke the laft only, and very imperfectly too, we made 
our attendant from Mocha, who was ufed to our way of fpeak- 
ing, our interpreter. Fakibh Achmet, who had been a Jon 
while in Tehama, and had learned the language fpoken there, 
ferved as an interpreter to the [maim for when thefe two were 
{peaking together, ] was hardly able to underftand a word; and 
our fervant, who was born at Mocha, aflured us that he feldom 
underftood all that the [mam faid. Being obliged to fpeak be- 
fore a large affembly, and by means of aa interpreter, our con- 
verfation was but fhort. We did not think proper to inform 
him that we were come fo far only to get more | nowledge of 
the country ; but as we were, in fome refpects, obl: ged to give 

a reafon why we were come, we told lie heen that we ‘had 
palfed the Arabian gulph, becaufe this was our nigheft way 
from Europe to the Danith fettlements in the Hatt. Indies, We 
did not forget to fay, that we had heard every where of the 
juftice and fafety which was to be met with in the dominions 
of the Imam, and that this made us wilh, before we departed 
with the laft Englith fhip to the Eaft- Indies, to fee incre of the 
eng, that we ‘might be eye-witnefles of the praife it deferved. 
The Imam anfwered, that we were welcome to his dominions, 
and at liberty to ftay as long as we pleafed, or our bufinefs 
would permit. Aiter a few other queftions and anfwers, we 
took leave by kiffing the Iméam’s hand, and the herald, together 
with the aflembly, called out, God preferve the Imam many years. 
We went cown the long hall, and departed without any farther 
ceremony.” This audience is reprefented on a copper-plate. 

Before our Travellers left Sana they had a privare audience 
of the Imam, at one of his palaces in the country, where they 
fhewed him their microfcopes, telefcopes, compailes, printed 
Arabian books, maps, prints, &c. He feemed to be much 
pleafed, and afked feveral very fenfible queftions. Fatih Ach- 
met was as well acquainted with the fituation cf the European 
countries, and the proportion of power they bear to one another, 
as could be expected of a man who had never feen a map; for 
geography has made little progrefs among the Arabs, and 
moft of them imagine that Europe lies towards the South of | 
Arabia, fince the European fhips come from that quarter, 
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By the defcription M. Niebuhr gives of Sana, its fituation is 
agreeable, the country fertile, abounding with fruits, particu- 
laily grapes. The Mohammedan law prohibiting the ufe of wine, 
the Arabs dry the grapes for raifins. Some Jews, however, 
mzke wine, but they muft doit with great precaution for fear 
of the Mohammedans. 

The Imam difmified our Travellers, who wanted to return 
to Mocha, with great civility, and fent them fome prefents. 
They arrived at Mocha in the month of Auguft. M. Niebuhr 

ives a fhort account of the origin and trade of this place, 
which he thinks is not much above 509 years old. 

In Auguft, 1763, the remainder of this littie company of Tra- 
vellers went on board a fhip belonging to our Eaft-India Com- 
pany, which was returning to Bombay. During this voyage 
M. Baurenfeind, and the European fervant, died, Only M, 
Niebuhr and M. Cramer, the phyfician, were now left; and 
the latter died foon after his arrival at Bombay. 

When M. Niebuhr pafied the fireights between Arabia and 
Africa, called Bab el Mand:b (or as it is called in fome of our 
maps, Bab al Mandab) he tound the latitude 12° 28’ N. which 
we think the moft exaci. “Ihey arrived on the 11th of Septem- 
ber at Bombay. 

Our Author gives an account of a fociety of learned gentle- 
men that were, almoft at the fame time, fent into the Eaft by 
the King of Sardinia. But difputes arifing between them at 
Alexandria, they were ordered to return to Hurope: except 
one Mr. Donati, who was to continue the journey. He is de- 
fcribed as a man in all refpects qualifed for fuch a purpofe, 
being both a good botaniit and antiquary: but he dicd in 
India. M, Niebubr thinks it was not known at Turin in the 
year 1772, what was become of him and his papers, which he 
had delivered to fome Carmelite Monks, to be fent from Goa 
to Italy. We remember, however, to have heard that M. Do- 
nati’s manufcripts, in two quarto volumes, arrived fafe at Tu- 
rin in 1763, 

This firft volume concludes with tables of obfervations of the 
weather, by means of Farenheit’s thermometer, 

Though we could have offered fome critical ftrictures upon 
feveral paflages of this voyage, we have declined it, fince M, 
Niebuhr, upon the whole, has acquitte! himfelr to our fatif- 
faction. It is true, there are many things related with great 
prolixity, which are well known, and fome againft which excep- 
tions might be made; but, notwithftanding this, there is no 
doubt that the prefent work will be ferviceable to the learned, 
in explaining difficult paflages of ancient writers, facred and 
profane. The antiquary, the geographer, the aftronomer, wiil 
fad himfelf, in many refpects, oviiged to M. Niebuhr, = 
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fince he went in the capacity of a mathematician only, having 
been ed jucated for the army, he furely deferves to be indulged 
aud commended for having done more than could be reafonably 
expected from him. His candour, and that vein of lincerity 
and honefty which runs through the whole work, may, at 
leaft, ferve as a pattern for other trav ellers, who may think it 
proper to hg ymmunicate their obfervations to the world, 

N. B. Since we drew up this article, from the original Ger- 
man, we have feen a Fre nie tranflation of M. Niebuhr’s work, 
in 4to. Amfterdam. 1776; with all the plates ;—which are 
inferior to the German originals. Ww 

one 


Arr. VIL. 

Katstni-Saca, five Hiforia religionis Chriflianae in I/landiam intro. 
dude ; nec non Pattr af Ileifi Bifcupi, five Narratio de Ifleifo epif- 
raed ex Ilanuferipris legati Magnaeani, cum Interpretatione Latina, 
Notis, Chroxz vehegie ’ Vales is Genealogicis, et Indicibus tam rerum quam 
verboruim.— An Gillery of the firlt Introduction of the Chriftian 
Relicion ‘hae Iceland, together with an Account of Bifhop 
Lileif, &e. &vo. Copenhagen. 1773. 

RNAS MAGN AEUS, late Prof: flor of Northern Anti- 
A quities in the univerfity of Co penhagen, bequeathed his 
numerous library of manufcripts » relating to northern hiftory, 
to the univerfity, together with a handiome legacy to defray 
the expences of publuning the greater and more valuable part 
of thefe m ilies, By an order of the King of Denmark, 
in 1772, thefe publications b evan, under the direction of fome 
learned trultees, and the manufcripts which hitherto have ap- 
peare a do henour to the learnin S and the care of thofe who 
were concerned In- publifhing them. 

Macnaeus was a native of Iceland, and probably it is owing 
to this circumflance that the manceript chiefly relate to the 
hiffory of hts ewn country. We are here prefented with an 
ecch fiaftical nittory of Iceland, from the year 981 to 1121. 
‘Lhe original text, from the records in the language of Iceland, 
is print ted in Roman chara CTS, and on the op; oofite fide we 
have a literal tranflation into [atin. 

It is not the firft time that this hiftory of the eftablifhment 
of Chriflianity in Iceland has been pu blifhed. Thorlac, Bifhop 
of Skalahollt, gave an edition of it, without an interpretation, 
— the end of the lait century. 

Phe work itlelf, intereiting as it may appear to thofe who 
are curious in Northern antiquities, has, in our opinion, very 
little value. Like moft other old ecciefiaftical chronicles, it 
ebounds with fictitious miracles, which no man of fenfe can 
believe. The chara&ter of “hancbrand, who may vee {tiled 
the Apoftle of the Icelanders, is a difgrace to his profeflion. 
The means which were ufed tu intreduce Chriftianity were, im 
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many inftances, inconfiftent with the doétrine of its founder. 
What fort of teachers, and particularly what fort of cafuifts 
thefe apoftles of Iceland muft have been, may be gueffed from 

he following paflage: * Theorgeir (one of thofe who were 
employed in converting this people to Chriftianity) ordered 
aa all fhould be baptized and worfhip one God only. As for 
the old cuftom of expofing their newborn children, and of eat- 
ing horle fiefh, they were at liberty to keep to it: (as % the 
immorality of expofing their children, and the cuftom of eating 
horfe’s flefh had been of equal importance.) ‘They might offer 
facrifices to their former idols, if they pleafed, in private, but 
they fhould be punifhed if they did it before witnefles.” Was 
ever the old and ftill prevailing principle, de cccultis ecclefia non 
‘indicat, better, and more literally, applied ? 

The life of Ificif, Bifhop of Skalahollt, contains nothing re- 
markable. The greater part of it is taken up with an account 
of his marriage; and informs us of nothing elfe, but that the 
fimplicity and innocence of thofe times was very different from 
what we fee in our days. 

The Editors have added, befides fome fhorter notes placed 
under the text, two diflertations, to explain two dificult paf- 
faces. The firft gives an account of the Berfeki: a kind of 
bruifers, in ancient times, who were feized, by intervals, with 
the wildeft furor; during which they plunged themfelves into 
the greateft dangers, and committed the moft horrid outrages, 
They are frequently mentioned in the monuments of Northern 
antiquity. Thefe fits of madnefs, which feized them on a fud- 


‘den, were foon over; but, during fuch 2 paroxyfm, their 


ftreneth is faid to have been more than humans and that not 
even fire, if we can belicve it, nor any weapon, could hurt 
them. It has been a point of cifpute, heey this was owing 
to madnefs or witchcraft ; but, without offending truth or cha- 
rity, we fhould readily pronounce thefle Berfeki to have been 
grofs impoftors. 

The fecond diflertation is intended to determine the value of 
hundred fylfurs or centenarius argenti. The matter, which is 
here difcufled with great learning, is in reality of very little 
confequence. Moft antiquaries calculate it to be about twenty 
ounces of filver. 

Befide the index, a chronology of the moft memorable 
events, mentioned in this ecclefiaftical hiftory, is added ; 
which, as we have reafon to think, is not in every refpeéct to 
be depended upon. The fame, perhaps, may be faid of the 
ten genealogical tables which are annexed to this chrono logy. 
fi hey have afforded us, indeed, very little entertainment ; but 
they may be acceptable to the great ‘people of Iceland, if the 
are as proud of their anceftors as fome of the German nobility 
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The moft valuable and ufeful part of the book is the little 
dictionary, which contains the Icelandic words that occur in 
the Chrifini-faga, and in the life of the Bifhop Ifleif. Thofe 
who are fond of refearches concerning Northern languages, wil} 
here find an ample field for amufement and learned inquiry; 


and on this account the work merits our recommendation, W 
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Istanps LanpNaMaBok: hoc eft, Liber originum Iflandiae. Verfrong 
Latina, lectionibus variantibus, et Rerum, Perfonarum, Locorum, 
nec non Vocum rariffimarum indicibus illuftratus, Ex Manufcriptis 
Legati Magnaeani.—An Account of the Firft Inhabitants of Ice. 
land, &c, Copenhagen. 4to. 1774. 


T is very well known that the inhabitants of Iceland are 
acolony from Norway, which fettled there towards the 

latter part of the ninth century. The Icelanders have been 
particularly careful in preferving the hiftory of their country, 
They have, partly by tradition, or by poetical compofitions, 
(learnt by heart) or by writing, recorded not only the mof 
remarkable events of their colony, but have even in many 
families, preferved a genealogy, down from their firft ancef- 
tors who fettled in Iceland. The length of their winter 
nights, (which in the depth of that feafon, is not lefs than 
24 hours,) affords, perhaps, one of the chief reafons for this. 
When they were fitting at the fire fide with their family, they 
did not know how to pafs time better, than by converfing 
about things relative to the hiftory of their own country; and 
as Iceland has not been deftituie of learned and ingenious 
men, it is no wonder (with fo much time for lucubrations,) 
that we meet with many old manufcripts, relating to the 
hiftory of that country; many of which are mentioned in 
the learned preface to the book before us. 

Thefe crigines Iflandicae were compiled from feveral old 
manufcripts, in the beginning of the twelfth century; but 
they were corrected, and rendered more compleie, in the thit- 
teenth. They appeared in print for the firft time in 1688, 
when, as hath been mentioned in the foregoing article, the 
Chrifini-faga was publifhed by Thorlac, bifhop of Sicalahollt. 
This new edition, however, for which we are indebted to the 
fame learned truftees of the Arnaean legacy, is by far prefer- 
able to the former. We find here an exact copy, from the 
beft old manufcripts, compared with others in rega:d to various 
readings. A Latin tranflaticn is fo adapted, that not only 
the meaning of the fentence, but even the genius and idioms 
of the Icelandic language are, as far as was pofhible, exprefled. 
The little poems which now and then occur, are rendered 
into Latin ia the text, and afterwards, at the end of the book 
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are more particularly explained, to make the character of this 
poctry better underftood, Different indexes of the names of 
the perfons and places, together with the moft remarkable 
things, mentioned in the book, are added. We are likewife 
prefented with a fmall dictionary, where the moft difficult 
oetical words and phrafes are explained. The author of this 
laft addition deferves the particular thanks of thofe who ftudy 
with exactnefs the genius of the northern languages. 

The book itfelf, its antiquity excepted, appears to us of 
no importance. We meet with no hiltory that is connected, 
none that is interefting. The greateft part confifts of genea- 
logies, unknown names, and trifling anecdotes of fome fami- 
lies, or of private men. The whole is divided into five books, 
and each bock into chapters; and the compiler feems to have 
imitated the ftyle of the Bible, for a great many of the chap- 
ters begin in this manner: There was aman, whofe name was 
—a fon of » Xe. 

We can fay very little in praife of the poetry which is here 
and there intermixed ; but we fhall tranfcribe a few lines as a 
fpecimen. ‘hey were founded on the following circumftance : 
One Afmund left his wife Thora, and lived at Oxla. When 
he died, his old faithful fervant would not outlive his matter, 
but killed himfelf; and both were laid in an old boat, and bu- 
ried together. The pride of the deceafed mafter, however, 
would not fuffer the honeft fervant to lie with him in the 
fame boat. He, therefore, appeared to his wife, one night, and 
complained of the fervant ; on which fhe ordered that he fhould 
be taken out, and interred feparately, and the following verfes 
were, as the hiftorian tells us, heard, iffuing out of the 
grave; 





Einn byggi ec flod fteina 
Stafnrums at als hrafne 

Erat of pegn a piliom 
Praung by ec @ mar raunga, 

Rum er bodvitrum betra 
Brimdyri kna ec flyra. 

Lifa man pat med lofdem 


Lengur enn illt of gengi. 


I alone am to inhabit the tomb, 
Within the boat there is a ufelefs fervant ; 

And the room within the boat 1s too narrows 
A warrior fhould have a better place ; 

For | can govern a boat myfelf, 
Men will long remember this, 

if the complaint is not removed. 
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Art. IX. 


Hifteire Natureile, ¢.—The Natural Hiitory of Birds. By M. de 

Buffon, Vol. lil. qto. Paris. 1775. 

N announcing this Work on its firft publication, one of our 

foreign Affociates has informed our Readers of the part 
which M. de Guenau de Montbeillard has had in the com- 
pofition of the fecond volume, as well as of the prefent. [See 
M. Rev. May 1775, page 437-] The undertaking is, no doubt, 
fufficiently vaft to require the united induftry and talents of 
many individuals. In availing himfelf of the affiftance of M, 
de Montbeillard, M. de Buffon appears to have adopted an 
Affociate worthy of him—Srmilem & Secundum. 

In the prefent Volume, which is the eighteenth of the General 
Hiftory, different fpecies of European birds are firft defcribed, 
pretty much at length. ‘This defcription is immediately fol- 
lowed by a more compendious account of the various foreign 
birds that are moft nearly allied to them. We fhall prefent our 
Readers with a fketch copied from each of our two Naturalifts; 
in which we fhall take the liberty of occafionally tranflating, or 
abridging, in fuch a manner as beft fuits the nature and genius 
of our own work. As the firftin order, we fhall begin with 
one of M. de Montbeillard’s articles; and fhall fele&t that in 
which he gives us the Natural Hiftory of the Raven. 

This bird, fays M. de Guenau de Montbeillasd, has been 
famous in all ages; but its il] name has been as extenfive as 
its fame: probably becaufe it has been confounded with other 
fpecies refembling it, whofe bad qualities have been imputed to 
itin thelump. It has been confidered as the vileft of the birds 
of prey; feeding on carrion and garbage, or, if enabled to 
glut itfelf with the flefh of living animals, attacking the 
moft ufelefs or defencelefs, fuch as lambs, leverets, &c.— 
What renders its ferocity {till more odious is, that it is not the 
effect of neceffity, but of a cool preference for blood and 
flaughter ; for nature, it feems, has formed it capable of living 
on all kinds of fruits, grains, infeéts, and even dead fifhes ; fo 
that no other animal better deferves the title of omnivorous. 

From our Author we next learn, that the univerfality, and 
the voracity of the raven’s appetite, have given occafion to con- 
traditory ordinances with relation to it, in different parts of 
the world, In rich and populous countries, it has been taken 
under the protection of the laws, feemingly as an univerfal /ca- 
venger, Clearing away, gratis, the filth and impurities with which 
a rich and weil peopied country naturally abounds; whereas in 
the Ifle of Faro, and on the rock of Malta, a price has been fet 
upon its head, as on a gueit too expentive to be maintained on 
a naked and barren foul, ; 
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Tt is not wonderful, fays the Author, that this bird fhould, 
in all ages, have been looked upon as an object of horror and 
difgutt, when we confider its difmal plumage; its note {till 
more difmal, though weak when compared with its fize; its 
ignoble carriage, its favage afpect, and its whole body breathing 
infection. Its flelh was forbid to the Jews; and even the 
Savages refufe to eatit. It has been every where ranked among 
the birds of evil omen, and even grave hiflorians have con- 
fidered it as poflefled of the faculty of forefeeing finifter events. 
All its knowledge of the future, however, confifts, as does that 
of the other inhabitants of the air, in being better acquainted 
than ourfelves with the element in which it lives; in being 
more fufceptible of its fainteft impreflions ; in forefecing its 
Jeaft changes ; and in announcing them by certain peculiar cries 
and actions, which are in it, the natural confequence of thefe 
changes. ‘Ihe defire of knowing future events is an ancient 
difeafe of the human mind. Jn the days of the Aru/pices, the 
raven could not fail of being a moft interefting perfonage. Al 
its actions were ftudied, as well as every circumftance attending 
its flight, and the {malleft differences in its voice; of which 
64 diftinét inflections were afcertained, without reckoning other 
differences, too minute and delicate to be juftly eftimated. Each 
of thefe had its determinate fignification. Pliny who, the Au- 
thor fays, was neither inclined to fuperftition nor quackery, has 
neverthelefs taken care to tranfmit to us the knowledge of one of 
its particular cries, which carried with it the moft difaftrous fig- 
nification. Human folly has even been carried fo far, as to in- 
duce fome to eat the heart and entrails of the raven, in ex- 
pectation of acquiring from thence the gift of prophecy. 

The Author, after relating many other particulars concerning 
the phyfical and moral qualities of ravens, treats of their loves, 
Each male, he obferves, has its female, to which it remains at- 
tached for many years together. ‘Thefe birds, fo odious and dif- 
gufting in our eyes, are capable of infpiring cach other with 
a mutual and conftant love. ‘Their amorous intercourfe is pre- 
ceded by a love-fong, and a variety of endearments. ¢ Ls 
Javent auffi Texprimer comme la tourterelle par des carefles gra- 
duces, & femblent connoitre fes nuances des preludes, & /2 vo- 
Jupte des details..—-The greffereté of our language does not 
enable us to transfufe the /egereté and the tentimentality of this 
paiiage into a tranflation. 

One of the molt fineular particularities in this bird, is the du- 
ration of its life. Without attributing to it the extreme lengih 
of days which Hefiod allows it, the Author obferves, that there 
is fuficient evidence, that it fometimes lives a century or more ; 
for that many ravens, in various parts of Praace, have been 
known to have attained that age. 
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The wings of the raven are very long, and accordingly it 
flies to great heights. It is not furprifing, fays the Author, 
that they have been feen, during a thunder-ftorm, Carrying fire 
in their beaks. ‘Tis fre, he adds, is undoubtedly that of 
lightning, or a luminous pencil fixed on the point of their 
beak, and formed of the eleciric matter, which is well known 
to occupy the upper regions of the atmofphere, during a thun- 
der-ftorm. To fome obfervation of this kind the eagle poffibly 
owes the title which has been given it of Adinifter fulminis; 
for there are few fables that are not founded on fact. The Au- 
thor does not fhow his knowledge of eleétricity by this obfer- 
vation. Aneagle, or other bird, flying, and zn/ulated, (as of 
courfe it muft be) in a part of the atmofphere replete with 
eleCtric matter, would not have a luminous pencil at its beak ; 
nor, if it had, is there reafon to think that it would be vifible 
to a fpectator on the earth, 

M. de Montbeillard’s labours extend to the 444th page of 
this Volume, where he is fucceeded by M. de Buffon. From 
the few articles which he has furnifhed, we cannot make a 
better choice than by felecting that relating to the hou/fe /parrow; 
extraGing and collecting, as in the preceding account, into 
one point of view, fome of the more confpicuous or entertain- 
ing particulars contained in the defcription, 

The houfe fparrow does not appear to be one of M. de 
Butfon’s favourites. On the contrary, he feems fometimes to 
forget the impartiality of an hiftorian, and rather fatirizes than 
defcribes his fubject. His defcription, with refpeé to the 
moral character of this bird, is, in many parts of it, a rank 
invective. Perhaps we may difcover in the following ab- 
{tract, fome of the grounds of M, de Buffon’s irritability on 
this head. 

The fpecies of the houfe fparrow, including its varieties, 
appears to be fpread over a very great part of the earth ; at leaft 
in our continent, it is difpofed from the North to the South, 
from Sweden as far as Egypt, Senegal, &c. But whatever 
country it inhabits, it is never to be found in defert places, or 
at a diftance from the habitations of men. It has been re- 
marked, that fparrows {warm more in cities than in villages ; and 
that they are not to be feen at farm-houfes in the middle of foretts. 
They follow fociety, to live at its expence; and as they are 
idle and gluttonous, they riot on the goods of others, and on 
provifions ready prepared. Our barns and granaries, our poul- 
try-yards, our dove-cotes, all places, in fhort, where we hoard 
up or fcatter corn, are the places which they frequent through 
preference. And as they are as voracious as they are nume- 
rous, they never fail to do more mifchief than their whole {pe- 
cies is worth: for their feathers are of no ufe; their flefh is 

not 
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not good to eat ; their voice lacerates the ear; their familiarity 
and petulance are incommodious :—in fhort, they are of that 
kind of gentry that may be met with every where, and that 
one wifhes to be rid of; and are fo well calculated to put us 
in ill- humour, that, in fome countries, particularly in Ger- 
many, [and in England, too] they have been profcribed, and a 
price fet upon their heads. 

No fenfible diminution, however, of the fpecies is, it feems, to 
be expected from profcriptions, or indeed any other modes of 
dealing with thefe gentry. They breed thrice in the year, and 
lay fix or feven eggs each time. If you deftroy their nefts, in 
ane four hours they complete a new one. If you demolith 
theiregys, within a week they lay afrefh. It is impoffible to 
conquer their obftinacy in keeping pofleffion of a fituation that 
they find convenient to them. If jou fire at them perched on 
wai or houfe-tops, you only induce them to retire into your 
granary. ‘Chey weary out the patience of the moft perfevering 
fowler, who would entrap them in his nets or {nares; fo 
great is their natural diftruft, craft, fubtlery, boldnefs, and 
the difficulty of deceiving them ! 

In confequence of their gluttony and numbers, their main- 
tenance is very expenfive. F rom the relation of thofe who have 
made the experiment, it appears, that a couple of {parrows re- 
quire near 20 1b. weight of corn to maintain them ayear. From 
hence we may judge of the extent of their depredations ; for 
though they occafionally feed on infects, their principal nourifh- 
ment is our beftcorn. ‘They follow the hufbandman when he 
is fowing ; they regularly rome the reaper in harvett, the 
threfher in the barn, and the farmei’s wife in her yard, when 
fhe is dealing out her corn to her poultry. They enter the 
dove-houfe, and even pierce the crops of the young pigeons to 
get at their contents. They devour likewife the honey-bees, 
and thus, as it were, through preference, deftroy the only in- 
fects that are ufeful to us. 

After giving a detail of thefe and other flagrant enormities, 
it is not to be wondered that the Author fhou!d wifh, that fome 
method might be deviled for deftroying fuch expenfive marauders. 
He had been told that this end might be attained by burning 
brimftone under the trees on which they aflemble and fleep, in 
great numbers, at certain feafons. He was greatly interefted 
to try the experiment, as he could not make them quit the 
neighbourhood of his aviaries, which were infefted by them; not 
only in confequence of difturbing the concerts of his birds by 
their villainous noiie, but likewite becaule they fpoiled the fong 
of his beft nightingales and linnets, by the eternal repetition 
of their abominable tui, tui. In executing the experiment, he 


ufed every precaution to infure the fuccefs, but totally — 
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Inftead of finding them drop at his feet, as he had been pro. 
mifed, it does not appear that he had the fatisfaction of feein 
them fenfibly difordered. His thickeft clouds of fmoak rifing 
from brimftone, charcoal, and rofin, firft waked the {parrows, 
In proportion as they were more enveloped in it, they only 
mounted higher, or tothe tops of the trees. On finding at 
length that poft untenable, they retreated only to the neigh. 
bouring houfe tops. For the fpace of three days however, 
they abfented themfelves from the {moked trees, and then ree 
fumed their accuftomed haunts. 

In treating of the amours of the fparrows, the Author obe 
ferves, that the males fight moft defperately for the females; 
and the combat is fo violent, that they often drop to the 
ground. ‘The male fparrow, it is well known, is as power- 
ful as he is ardent. For the extent of his powers we muft re- 
fer the Reader to the Author, or to Yorick: but he is cer- 
tainly a grofs and hafty fenfualift, and fhews none of thofe 
engaging preliminary attentions, and endearments, thofe ‘ ca- 
refjes graduées,’ thofe * nuances des preludes,’ which in fome 
meafure ennoble the loves of the turtle, and even of the favage 
raven. ‘The female is even tired with his proceedings, be- 
caufe, as the Author fuggefis, (whofe account of the mat- 
ter we muft give in his own words) §£ il’n’y a nul prelimi- 
naire, nulles careffes, nulle aflortiflement a la chofe; beaucoup 
de petulance fans tendrefje, toujours des mouvemens précipités qui 
nindiquent que le befoin pour fot-méme. Comparex les amours du 
pigeon a@ celles du Moineau, vous y verrex preque toutes les nuances 
du phyfiqgue au moral.’ 

‘Though the fparrows in general conftru@ their nefts under 
the tiles of houfes, or in holes in the walls, fome build them on 
the tops of trees. This difference of fituation gives them an 
opportunity of exhibiting a fingular inftance of inftin@tive fa- 
gacity. In the nefts built on trees they form an artificial 
roof, which covers the neft and prevents the entrance of 
rain; forming at the fame time an opening under it: whereas 
when they build any where under cover, they abftain from 
this work of fupererrogation. Inftinét, fays the Author, ma- 
nifefts itfelf, in this cafe, in a manner nearly analogous to rea- 
fon, as it fuppofes at leaft the comparing together of two ideas, 
—In this littie race, he adds, there is a diverfity of manners, and 
an inftinét more varied and perfeGed, than in moft other birds. 
This improvement he afcribes to their frequenting human {o- 
ciety. They are in part domefticated, without, however, be- 
ing fybjeGted to it, or lofing their independence. From this 
fociety they draw whatever fuits their convenience, and in 
it acquire that fubtlety, that circumfpection, and that improves 
nent of the inftinctive faculty, which is fhown—exhibited * 
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the great variety of their habits, relative to different fituations, 
and other circumftances. 
feafons, an B.. +y, 


ART. X. 

An Account of M, Commerson, and his celebrated Voyage round the 
World. “Extracted from the Eulogy of M. de la Lande, on that 
famous Botanift, 

A TURAL Hiftory has been greatly enriched by the 
N immenfe collection of new plants and animals, of vari« 
ous kinds, made by the late M. Commerson in his Voyage 
round the World. ‘There are ftriking lines alfo in the cha- 
racter of that eminent and fingular man, and the circumftances 
of his voyage, and his account of the countries through which 
he pafled, are highly interefting. We fhall therefore give an ex- 
tract of M. de la Lande’s Eulogy of this famous botanical 
traveller. 

PuHitizerRT Commerson, Doétor of phyfic, King’s Bo- 
tanift, and Member of the Faculty of Montpellier, was born 
at a fmall town, called Chatilon-les-Dombes, in the neighbour- 
hood of Bourg in Breffe, in the year 1727. He difcovered 
early a propenfity to the ftudy of botany, and the other 
branches of natural hiftory, which he puriued with unre- 
mitting ardour, notwithftanding the avocations which PLea- 
SURE prefented to a warm, fanguine, and voluptuous contti- 
tution,—and did not prefent in vain. Our young Botaniit, 
after finifhing his academical courfe, chofe the medical pros 
feflion, and refided ordinarily at Montpellier, where the king’s 
botanic garden furnifhed objects to gratify his curiofity, and 
excellent materials for his herbal, which is, at this day, the 
richeft in the world. In forming this collection, he often con- 
fulted more the ardour of his botanical avidity, than the dictates 
of decency and difcretion ; for he plundered and plucked, with- 
out hefitation, the rareft plants and the moft precious flowers, 
to enrich his herbal; and would not fpare a plant even when 
it was the only one of its kind in theroyal garden. And when 
this indifcretion induced the directors of the garden to refufe 
him admittance, he fcaled the walls by night, and thus continued 
his depredationse 

The reputation of M. Commerson, after a refidence of four 
years at Montpellier, was fo confiderable and extenfive, that 
he was chofen, by Lizneus, as the moft proper perfon to form 
the Queen of Sweden’s collection of the rareft fifhes of the Me- 
diterranean, and for compofing accurate defcriptions of them. 
This difficult undertaking, which he executed with great la- 
bour and dexterity, produced a complete /ethyslogy, which in- 
creafed the growing fame of its Author, and procured him fe- 
veral marks of the munificence and efteem of his royal! 7? 
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In 1755 M. CommeErson fet out for Geneva, with a des 
fign to herborize on the mountains of Savoy and Switzerland, 
from whence he wrote feveral letters, with which M. de Ja 
Lande has amplified his Eulogy, but which we pafs over in 
filence, as they contain nothing fingular, or very interefting, 
In 1758 he formed a botanical garden at Chatillon, the place 
of his nativity, which contains above three thoufand foreign 
plants, and, by its beauty and fituation, is worthy the curio- 
fity of travellers. He alfo co-operated with Mefirs. Bernard, 
Tourette, Rozier, and Beof/t, in forming botanical gardens at 
Bourg, Lyons, and Dijon. 

Among his various productions, there is one diflertation in- 
titled, Zhe Msartyrology of Botany, in which he gives an account 
of all the authors, who loft their lives by the fatigues or ac- 
cidents which they met with in confequence of their ardent and 
imprudent zeal for the acquifition of natural curiofities, 
¢ When he mentioned that work to me (/ays M. de Ja Lande) 
I forefaw, even then, that he, himfelf, would, one day, be 
placed in this lift of martyrs, when I faw him ina retired 
country place, where he had neither emulation, nor even fo- 
ciety to animate him, pafling whole weeks, night and day, 
without interruption, fleep, or repofe, in botanical ftudies, 
and arrangements.—-Sometimes he was found in his clofet with 
his candle burning long after fun-rife, bent over his herbal in 
deep attention, and not perceiving the return of day.—He came 
often from his botanical excurfions, in a piteous condition, 
bruifed with falls from the rocks he had been climbing, torn 
with briars, emaciated with hunger and violent exercife, and 
with narrow efcapes from torrents and precipices, where his 
life was expofed to the moft imminent danger. 

All thefe ardent occupations and violent botanical purfuits 
did not extinguifh the more tender propenfities of Nature in 
M. Commerson. He married in 1760, an amiable woman, 
who, in 1762, brought him a fon, and died in child-bed; 
and whofe death he lamented with the deepeft fenfibility and 
anguifh, He perpetuated her memory by giving her name to 
a new kind of plant, whofe fruit feemed to conceal two united 
hearts, and which he called Pulcherta Commerfonia. 

In 1763 M. Commerson had formed the defign of publifh- 
ing his /chthyology, in 2 vols. 4to. with beautiful cuts, a Dzétonary, 
and a Bibliography, containing an account of all the authors 
who had treated that branch of natural hiftory. But the exe- 
cution of this plan was prevented by a fit of ficknefs and a 
fubfequent invitation to Paris, which opened a new field for 
the ardent genius of our Botanift. He was afterwards glad to 
have been interrupted in that publication, when he perceived 
how incomplete the Work muft have been without the per 
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aids and materials which he derived from his circumnavigation 
of the globe. 

He arrived at Paris in 1764, where he became conneéted 
with all the learned botanifts, particularly the celebrated Juf- 
fieu ; and was recommended to the Duke de Praflin, minifter 
for the Marine department, who was looking out for an adept 
in natural hiftory, to accompany M. Bougainville in his voyage 
round the world. The Duke thought him the propereft per- 
fon for that purpofe, and conceived the higheft idea of his 
merit, from a general {ketch which he drew of the obfervations 
that might be made, relative to natural hiftory in fuch a 
voyage. 

On the 15th of November 1766, M. Bougainville fet out 
from the river of Nantes, but was obliged toon after to put 
into Breft, from whence M. ComMerson wrote to M. Ber- 
nard the following letter, which carries {trong lines of his cha- 
racter and turn of mind, ‘ My health, /ays be, is gone, that 
athletic health, which you faw me formerly poflefled of ; but 
that’s nothing ; what the body lofes by this, the mind mutt 
gain in ftrength and vigour. The worft that can happen to 
me is, to be eaten by foles or fharks; and do you think 
that if I were at land the worms would fpare me? If you 
fhould object that the former method of being eaten will be 
attended with lefs ceremony: my anfwer is, that your friend 
was never fond of ceremony.—I have been fpoiled here (at 
Breft) by too much kindnefs, and have received every fort. of 
civility from the commiflaries and officers of the Marine, not 
to mention the munificence of the minifter, who has furnifhed 
me amply with every thing that can be neceffary or comfort- 
able during this long voyage.—lI have alfo received letters from 
Paris, which promife me the order of St. Michael, with pofts 
and penfions, at my return, &c.—My greateft pleafure here 
is, that 1am in no body’s way, as competitor or rival; and this 
renders me agreeable to all the fhip’s company, who, befides, 
look upon me as a fingular fellow, who amufes them, and may 
be of ufe to them.’ 

Inthe month of May, our Traveller arrived at AZonte Video 
in the river of Za Plata in America, after a pailage of three 
months; during which he was expofed to all the dangers of the 
fea, As M. Bougainville’s paflage had been fhort and for- 
tunate, he was gone from AZonte Video * before M. Commer- 
SON’s arrival there, without leaving any order, as he did not 
think that the frigate would direct her courfe that way. By 

* We are to infer, from this feparation, that M. Commerfon did 
= go in M. Bougainville’s fhip (/a Boudew/fe) but in the ftorefhip, 
‘Etoile. 
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the return of the Spanith frigates that had accompanied M, 
Bougainville to the Ifles of Falkland, M. ComMERson was ine 
formed, that inftead of thinking to meet with him there, his 
beft method would be to re-embark and fet fail for Brazil, 
< We were now beginning (fays he, in one of his letters) to 
forget the perils, pains, and fatigues of our paft courfe, amidf 
the pleafures we enjoyed at Montz Video, which we left with 
regret. Received cordially by the moft hofpitable people in the 
world, who are fingularly delighted with new comers, and 
Joaded with a rich profufion of refrefhments and provifions, 
it was but natural to defire to enjoy them longer. I think I 
heard our captain fay, that after fettling his accounts with the 
natives, the expences for the whole crew (amounting to 112 
men) during a month, did not excced 126 livres, {about 61. 
fterling) and this will furprife you lefs, when you are informed 
that the price of an ox here is twenty pence, and that of a horfe 
ten pence. You will fcarcely give credit to me, when [ tell 
you, that a Spaniard, who often has not a fhirt to his back, 
has fixty horfes in his fervice, and generally orders an ox to be 
killed for the fake of feeding upon the tongue alone, the reft be- 
ing thrown away. You will certainly think that | am availing 
myfelf of the privilege aflumed by travellers, when I aflure you, 
that when a Spaniard has a mind to make ufe of a horfe, he 
catches, or rather hunts one in the field, where they run wild, 
and keeps him both from meat and drink, for two or three days, 
at the end of which term, he can ride him thirty or forty leagues 
without ftopping, if he pleafes. This animal is alfo as mild 
and patient, as he is fwift and vigorous. When the rider dif- 
mounts and leaves him ftanding on the road, he would die of 
hunger before he would ftir one ftep, even though he were 
furrounded on all fides by the moft delicious paftures. If the 
mafter be reafonable and humane, he fends his horfe to feed at 
the end of the journey; but it often happens that the brutal 
rider lets him die of hunger, and takes another when he wanis 
one. The Spaniards are for the moft part harfh and cruel: 
after having depopulated this part of South America, like many 
others, they have filled it with oxen and horfes, over which 
their empire is as defpotic and tyrannical, as it formerly 
was over the natives of the country. It is ufual to make 
a flaughter, at once, of three or four thoufand oxen, and 
that only for the profit that is got by their hides. You 
miay judge by this what ufeful branches of commerce we 
might ‘open with this part of the world, if our merchants 
had free admittance into their ports. Is it not fhameful that. 
fearce any thing of real utility, except piafters, is brought 
from this country, the moft beautiful, the moft temperate, the 
moft fertile, but alfo the moft uncultivated part of the univerfe?” 
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M. CoMMERSON made, in this country, a rich collection 
of plants, birds, andfifh. He tells M. Bernard, in the letter 
above quoted, that he was in the fame perplexity of abun- 
dance with Adidas, who faw gold formed wherever he laid 
his hand, He fays, that nothing lefs than the eyes of Ar- 
qus and the hands of Briareus could fee or gather the pro- 
fulion of rare and, hitherto, unknown materials, that this 
country affords for extending the domain of Natural Hiftory. 

Having fet fail for Rio de ‘fanciro, the capital city of Bra- 
fil, their paflage was fortunate, and M. Commerfon, on his 
arrival there, thought he had got into the paradife of Ame- 
rica, when the brutal and inhofpitable conduct of the Portu- 
guefe embittered their pleafure, and difappointed al] their ex- 

ectations. A few days after their arrival, their chaplain was 
aflafinated, their failors and domeftics infulted, and M. Bou- 
gainville, himfelf, fcarcely efcaped being arrefted by order of 
the Vice-roy. A fear of the French, and a remembrance of 
the expedition of Dugue-Trouin, (who in the beginning of the 
Jaft century had furprifed and plundered Rio de Janeiro) pro- 
bably occafioned this uncivil treatment. 

‘ This (fays M. Commerfon in one of his letters) is the moft 
beautiful fpot in the univerfe. In the middle of winter, 
oranges, pine-apples and other delicious fruits fucceed each 
other in arich variety; the trees are never robbed of their 
verdure, and thoufands of flaves have nothing to do but ga- 
ther the treafures, which uncultivated Nature Javifhes with in- 
expreflible profufion, furnifhing man with the mof delicious 
fubfiftence, without labour or induftry. The mines of the 
country, which are numereus and rich, contain nothing but 
gold and precious ftones, and a bay (twelve or thiricen leagues 
in circumference) formed by an arm of the fea, which abounds 
with excellent fifth, offers a ftation capable of containing an 
hundred thoufand fhips (we tranflate here literally) fecured from 
ftorms on all fides.’ 

Notwithftanding the rigorous prohibitions of the Portu- 
guefe Vice-roy, M, Commerfon made feveral botanical excur- 
lions along this coaft, at the rifk of his life, and was'amply 
— by the difcoveries and obfervations which he had 
made 

From Rio de Janeiro, our travellers returned to Buenos- 
Aires; and after fojourning there three months, paffed the 
Straits of Magellan, launched into the South-fea, followed 
weft-ward the courfe of the fun, paffed through an innume- 
rable aflemblage of iflands in tie ‘Pacifick Ocean, made fome 
ftay at Taiti (Otaheité, the manners of whofe inhabitants were 
congenial with the conftitution of ‘our botanift) and, return- 

ing 
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ing from the eaft, through the Molucca Iflands, they arrived 
at the Ifle of France, after having fuftained perils and diff. 
culties of various kinds, as may be feen in M. Bougainville’s 
relation of this voyage. Rats, famine, fcurvy, dyfentery 
jealoufy and difcord vifited our traveliers, and mixed ssiahe 
bitternefs the pleafures they enjoyed from opening a paflage 
through unknown feas, difcovering new harbours, new na- 
tions, and enriching the fcience of Natural Hiftory with new 
treafures. 

M. Commerfon, during his refidence at the Ifle of France, 
formed the plan or profpectus of an academy, which he thought 
might be erected there, to great advantage; but his imagina- 
tion and zeal were too ardent and extenfive to form plans 
that were practicable and prudent.—Befide, there was fome- 
thing defultory, tumultuous, and unfettled in the charaéter 
of this fingular man, which muft have rendered him unfit for 
executing a project of this nature; nothing but Botany and 
Natural Hiftory could fix his attention for any time, but here, 
indeed, his perfeverance was extraordinary, and his induftry 
aftonifhing. 

From the Ifle of France M. CoMMERSON went to Mada. 
gafcar, in company with a young phyfician, who had been 
fent, in appearance, to affift him in his labours, but who 
proved both his rival and his enemy. M. de la Lande does 
not inform us of the circumftances that occafioned the. de- 
cline of M. Commerfon’s credit. He tells us, however, that 
his appointments were fupprefled even from the time of his 
arrival at the ifle of France; though it appears that, by the 
intercefion of Mefirs. Poivre and Poiflonier, he afterwards re- 
covered his penfion. 

Though his health was confiderably impaired on his arrival 
at Madagafcar, in 1770 (or 1771) yet he made important 
difcoveries of the hidden treafures of Nature in that ifland, 
which he calls the true Land of Promife for a naturalift. He 
{peaks of it as a fan@uary, into which Nature has retired, to work 
after models, quite new and different from thofe which je 
has followed elfewhere. * Linnzus, (fays our botanift, in one 
of his letters) the Diofcorides of the north, would find here 
materials for publifhing ten editions more of his Sy/fem of 
NATURE, revifed and augmented, and would conclude by ac- 
knowledging candidly, that we have, as yet, only lifted a 
fmall corner of the veil that covers her.’ In this fame letter, 
which contains an eloquent, but terrible and difcouraging 
apoftrophe addrefled to the /y/fem-builders in Natural Hiftory, 
(in which he treats .heir arrangements, their genera and /pecies, 


as precarious) he expreffes himfelf in the following terms : 
2 “© What! 
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ss What! you have been audacious enough to calculate the 
treafures of Flora! your great Legiflator has exhibited no 
more than between feven and eight thoufand {fpecies of plants ; 
it is aflerted that the famous Sherard pofleffed double that 
number, and a modern calculator imagined he had rated the 
contents of the vegetable kingdom as high as they can be 
fuppofed to amount to, when he reckoned twenty thoufand 
fpecies.—And yet I can, myfelf, exhibit to you 25,000 fpe- 
cies, and dare venture to affirm, that there exifts, at leaft, 
four or five times that number upon the furface of the earth; 
for can I flatter myfelf, that Z have already collected the 
fourth or fifth part of the fpecies, which the globe contains ? 
There remain, yet unknown to us, the vegetable treafures 
contained in the /outhern regions, in the inward parts of the 
vaft empire of China and Afiatic Tartary, in Fapan, Formofa, 
inthe Philippine Iflands, and thoufands of ifles fcattered through 
the Pacifick Ocean, in Cochinchina, the kingdoms of Siam and 
Sumatra, in Mediterranean /ndia, in the three 4rabias, in the 
interior of Africa, in California, the eaft continent of America, 
and the great chain of the Cordillera los Andes, in comparifon 
with which our Alps and Pyrenees are only mole-hills.’ 

If it be objected to our traveller’s calculation, that the fame 
plants are found in fimilar climates, and that, in confequence 
of the uniformity that reigns in Nature, the fame vegetable 
productions may grow in different parts of the world, he 
aufwers, by granting, that this is true with refpect to common 
plants, which are not numerous; but he obferves, that the 
vegetable productions of Brafil refemble, in nothing, thofe of 
the river de Ja Plata, nor thofe of the latter the produétions 
of the Straits of Magellan,—that Tait: has a botany of its 
own,—that there is no compariion to be formed between the 
Muiluccas and thofe of ‘fava, and that the difference between 
the vegetable productions of the Ifles of France, Bourbon, and 
Madagafcar furpafs credibility. 

M. CommeErson, inthe fame letter, gives an interefling 
account of the inhabitants of Madagafcar, ‘* Who (fays he) 
are indolent and yet fagacious; gentle and yet terrible; who 
always degin by receiving us kindly, and generally end by cut- 
ting our throats.’ He Jays all the barbarity, that has been 
attributed to this people, at the door of the kuropeans, who 
by their exceffles and extortions have forced thefe gentle and 
hofpitable iflanders to become cruc! and vindictive. 

From Madagafcar our botanift fet out for the Ifle of Bour- 
bon. The chiefs of the French colony received him with 
great politenefs, and were very defirous that he fhould acquaint 


the Europeans with the Natural Hiftory and advantages of 
their 
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their ifand. The volcano, which burns in the center of that 
country, prefented to our Naturalift objects of the moft ey. 
rious and marvellous kind. ‘It is at Bourbon, fays he, as 
alfo in the Moluccas and the Philippine Iflands, that Nature 
has fixed her true pyrotechnical furnaces and laboratories, | 
have colleGied aftonifhing obfervations on thefe phenomena, of 
which the Public may expect a large quarto volume, after I have 
given the Academy the firft-fruits of my labours.’ Monf. Poivre 
fent to the Duke de Rochfoucault a large quantity of the prin- 
cipal materials contained in this volcano, and thefe, toge- 
ther with the manufcripts of M. Commerson, who had 
gone great Jengths in this branch of natural knowledge, will 
probably open new fcenes and new treafures in the fcience of 
Mineralogy. 

From Bourbon M. Commerson returned to the Ifle of 
France, where, exhaufted with the fatigues of ftudy, and 
the effects of intemperate voluptuoufnefs, he funk under the 
burden, and died, on the 13th of March, 1773. His know- 
ledge was extenfive, his memory prodigious, his converfation 
agreeable, and his expreffions full of fire and energy. He 
was ardent, impetuous, violent, and exceflive in every thing, 
but eating and drinking ; M. de la Lande, his friend and pa- 
negyrift, does not difguife his defeCis, but he melts fome of 
them down into fmall infirmities, converts others into com- 
mendable qualitics, and affociates with them a//, virtues, that, 
thofe who underftand moral painting, will pronounce, at leaft, 
fingularly placed, and in ftrange company. 

M. Commerson left by will to the king’s cabinet all his 
botanical collections, which, before he undertook his voyage 
round the world, amounted to above 260 volumes im folio, 
The colle&tion made during his voyage, together with his 
papers and herbal, were brought to Paris, in the year 1794, 
in thirty-two cafes, which contain an ineftimable treafure of 
unknown materials for Natural Hiftory, and are depofited in 
the king’s garden, under the care of Mefirs. Fujfieu, D’ duben- 
ton, and Thcuin, who are employed in examining and arrang- 
ing them. 

M. pE LA Lanne publifhed, at the end of the Paris edition 
of the voyage of Mefirs, Banks and Solander, the account M, 
ComMMERSON gave of a nation of dwarfs, in the ifland of Ma- 
dagafcar, that inhabit the high mountains in the interior parts 
of that country. ‘This race, which feems to be the interme- 
diate, and almoft imperceptible link, that conneéts the human 
fpecies with quadrupeds, in the great chain or fcale of beings, 
was obferved and contemplated by M. Commerfon, though 
their exiftence has been called in queftion, and the fact denied 
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by others, who have been in the ifland of Madagafcar. This 
fingular race is called Kimofe, or Quimofe, in the language of 
the country. The men are about three feet and a half high, 
paler than the other blacks, with arms fo long, that they can 
reach below their knees, without bending their bodies, and 
with intellectual faculties, not inferior to thofe of the other in- 
habitants of the ifland. 

If the curious Reader is defirous of a more circumftantial 
account of M. Commerfon, and his voyage, he will find it 
by perufing the whole of M. de la Lande’s eulogy, of which we 
have here given only the principal and moft interefting con- 
tents. The eulogy is inferted in the Abbé Rozier’s periodical 
publication, entitled Obfervations fur la Phy/fique, fur 1 Hiftoire 
Naturelle, Fe. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


a*» R.T. (in his letter to the Reviewers) feems, in fome 
refpects, to have miftaken the main fcope of the Effai fur I Art 
Dramatique *.—As to the account of that work, in a publica- 
tion which it might be deemed invidious in us to name, but to 
which our correfpondent refers, it is—fomething, and nothing. 
—The writer of that criticifm has not fairly ftated fome of the 
French Author’s arguments ; and he has over-looked the great 
purpofe of the work, which is to place the Dramas of Diderot, 
and his imitators, above Moliere and Corneille. 

The Frenchman has, in our opinion, done great juftice to 
Shakefpeare (to whom our Correfpondent is fo !audably partial), 
and he has fpoken handfomely of Englifh Jiterature, as well as 
juftly of his countrymen, Moliere, Corneille, and Racine. 
He has made indeed, as moft French writers do, fome miftakes 
about us; and perhaps he has refined too much in regard to his 
favourite obje&t la Drame. He praifes Foote (not being, we 
fuppofe, intimately converfant in his works) for the very practice 
which he properly reprehends in Moliere, perfonal fatire. As 
to la Drame, we think there is no beauty in it, which might 
not be introduced into legitimate comedy, or which has not 
been actually exhibited on our ftage, in many plays of Shake- 
{peare’s age, and even fince.—Sentiment4 PROCEEDING FROM 
CHARACTER, furely ought not to be excluded comedy, and 
even reprobated and ridiculed, as it hath lately been. Mife- 
rable writers may attempt the sERIOUS, as well as the COMIC. 
ln fuch cafes, both are bad; one /fupifies, the other di/gufis 5 
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but each in its place is excellent. Nay, thofe have ever been 
efteemed the beft comedies, that contain a°due proportion of 
intereft and humour. An horfe-laugh of three hours is impof-. 
fible; and whoever attempts it, produces, like Goldfmith, a 
farce of five acts. 

Our Correfpondent is right in his obfervation, that the 
Frenchman feems to be as unjuft in his cenfure of the ancients, 
as he is candid in relation to the moderns; and we take this 
Opportunity of remarking, farther, that his ftritures on Ho. 
RACE and ARISTOTLE are fuperficial as French cream; and 
that his giving the Poettque of Diderot (though it has great 
merit) the preference to BOTH, is ridiculous.—But La Drame 
is his idol. One inftance may ferve to fhew its probability of 
fycfefs in this country: Le Philofophe fans le Scavoir was re- 
dived with the greateft applaufe at Paris. Obrien tranflated it, 
It was acted at Drury Lane, and damned. It wanted force ; 
and what was meant for fimple nature, was very fimple in- 
deed !—For the reft, we refer to the account of Du Theatre, 


in our laft Appendix. (, 
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natural law, 434. 

Buscn’s Cyclopedia, 426. 

Buscu:nG’s Geography abridged, 435. 

Bure, Lord, his elegant feat in Bedford- 
fhize delcribed, 4o. 
BuvrerF ies, Foreign, natural hiftory 
of, 5cg. Obf. ona fpecies of, which 
Jay prolific eggs, without coition with 
amiule, 545. 
» See Morus, 








Cc. 


Atrro, Grand, fome account of, 
A 578. 

CaLAMITIES, national, caufes of, in 
former times, but which have now 
ceafed, 568. Inftanced in France, ib. 

CameB1aGi's Hiftory of Sardinia. 438 

CANADA, account of the contentions 
there, between the Proteftants and Ca- 

thelics, 46——55, 


E Ae 


Cancers, Marulla’s refle€tions on the 
nature and treatment of, 523. 

Cataract, odf, on the different kinds 

_ of operation tor the cure Of, 293, 472. 

Ca rT, M. de, his memoir on beauty and 
invention in literary compofiticn, 554, 

CaAvILton’s Abridgment of the Hiltory 
of France, 504, 

Cayrus (Count) his Tales, 170, 

CesAroTri’s Tranflation of Demofhe. 
nes, 25Q. 

Cuapone, Mrs, her Verfes to Stella, 246, 

Cuarcoar, confidered as manure for 
land, ©o6. 

Cuarity, advice concerning, 272, 

CuesTeR, county palatine of, its fae 
mous petition to parliament, 77, 

Cuinese, their annals: examined, 574, 

Pheir ditcrature and hiftory, ib. 

CuocotraTe, anew kind of, made from 
the lime tree, 546. 

Curist, his peculiar views in the choice 
of his apoftles, 313. 

God’s gooanefs in, 510. 

CruristTranitry, objection againf, on 
account of the uncertainty of its doce 
trines, anfwered, 316. 

CurisTIans, how contemptuoufly treat 
ed in Egypt, 579. 

CuurcHiILt, ftrange ftory of his confpie 
ring to alfsffinat- King James, 57. 
CLAYTON, Bithop, offers a large fum for 
cifcoveries by travclling into Arabia, 

332. 

Crercy, of theChurch of England, apoe 
Jogy for thofe who retain their livings, 
although diffatisfied with fome. of her 
doétrines, 310. Advice to, 315. 

Cocutus, M. his inquiry whether all 
fucceffion neceflarily implies a beginning, 
56t. 

Coin, gold, fraudulent. practices in re- 
gerd to, 353. Methods to prevent, ib, 
Account of a noble, of Edward II. 





498. 
CoLttecTion. See Besecke 
— aa See ROZIER. 





Cotonies, Britith, their charter privi- 
leges, remarks on, 64. Conciliatory 
meafures with, recommended, 73- 

ComMeErson, M., his great talents for 
botany, 599. His voyage round the 
world, 601. His death, 606, 

ConcRETIONS, terrene, in the human 
body, uncommon inflance of, 177. 

ConpiLtac, Abbé, his obf, on the pro- 
blem of Molyneux, 538. 

ConveERSATION, moral refieftions om, 
240. 

Corresponpence de J” Hift, Naturtllty 
&c. 433- 

Cover, Abbé, his travels, 167. 
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IN DE X. 


Caoyiann, abbey of, account. of the 
famous boundary ftone there, 415. 
CycLorapia of phil lofop! hy, &c. 439+ 


D. 


"Argon, Count, his eulogy con M. 
Quefnay, 165. 

—D’ "ALEMBER’ r’s eulogy of Boffuet, 264. 

D’Arcens, Marg. of, eulogy on, 522 

Danise Hiftory. Sec LANGFB 

Day, Mr. conjectures relative to his un- 
fortunate experiment in the diving 
veflei, 308. ‘ 

De Anima Brutorumy, 502. 

De Cesaris’s Ephemeris, 257. 

DEFENCE < /a religion, 170. 

De GUINES, M. his diflertation on the 
Oriental languages, 570. On the Chi- 
nefe annals and literature, 571. 

De Haen’s Supplement to his Art of 
Healing, 259. 

De ta konp’s defcription of an apparae 
tus for experimental philofophy, 505. 

De ra MoteTre on the advantages of 
ftudying the Oriental languages, 504. 

De Litre’s French tranflation of Virgil, 
254. 

DELUGE, pry. coality of the Mofaic 
account of aflerted, 329. Great va- 
riety of nies to in the Heathen 
mythology, 334. 

DeMoSTHENES. See CrsArnotrrry, 

DENMARK, King of, difguiling pane- 
eyric on, 5469. 

Disuayrs on the conftitution of the 
natural world, 252. 

DeviENNE’s €x'ogy on Montapne, 504. 

Dictionary of Natural Philofophy, & &e. 


255. 
~ 


ECKe 





of the Fine Arts, 531. 

- See La Fosse. 

« See GuyorT. 

« See Bucnoz. 

Diverot, M. his exam ination of the 
problem of Molyneux, 533. 

Dijon, Memoirs of the Academy of, 
Vol. II, 252. 

DissERTATION fur le mecani, me 
univerfel de la nature, 17%. 

— on the means by which 

air and fire become conitituent princis 

ples in compound bodies, 503. 











electri nue 








Drama, binge remarks on, 607, 
Dupvy, his diflertation on the vowels of 


the oan yCo 672 
Duras, See ORATION. 


r. 


Artu of ombria, what, 529. 
y Epwaro I, curious account of his 
corpfe, on opening his tomb in Welte 
miniter abbey, gor 
Erremeripe Jf onomicl 
17759 257 
Ecyrr, ics of the Sciences there, in 
Homer’s time, 375. 
accounts of modern Egypt, 
ELECTR! 


, per Annaz, 





58x. 
city. See DIssERTATION, 
» See GERHAR®», 
Ereoporic wax, its excellence in paint- 
Magy $31. 
Eroquznce. See RoMANCE,. 
EmpuyseMa. Sce GALLENDAT. 
Esquire, etymology of, 1fo. 
Essai fur /’Ecriture Sainte, 504. 
Essays in philofophy and hitory, 175. 
EximENo’s treatiie on Mufic, 253. 
Exrosarion del’Hif}, de France, 504. 





F. 


eo methods to prevent their 


dangerous increafe, 249. Fourn:er’s 
treatifeon, 252 Puerperal, 
FonTANna’s phil 
Formey, M. 
of ombria, 
advanta 


; 49te 

lofophical inquiries, 25% 
his account of the earth 

§29- His difcourfe on the 

ses derived from the Sciences, 
&e, 544. On the olbftacles to intel- 
lectual improvement, 549. On rte 
creations, 55. 

FoRNICATION, &c. confiderations on 
the crim ninality of, 527. 

ForTIFICATION of towns, fundamen- 
tal principles of, 167. 

Forster, Mr. his obf. on fome Pare 
thian medals, 418. 

FourNIER’s obf. on fevers, 252, 

France. See Cavitton, See Ca- 
LAMITIES. 

FRANCHEVILIE, M, his conje@ures on 
the cafes of perfons faid to have been 
devoured by mice, 535. His diflerta- 
tion on a white crow, 556. 


Gé 


ATAKER., Sce Brereton. 
GAtLANDAT, M, his method of 
curing difeafes by an artificial emphye 
fonda, 545- 
Generar Hiftory of Afia. &c. Vols. 
XiV. and XV. 172, 
— M. on the medical ufe of 
le&tricity, 548, 
S{2 GERMAN, 
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German Dictionary, 537. 

GexMans Litterate, &c. Tom. II. 
437 

Grxmawns, their late proarefs and great 
Improvement in Kiterature, 359. Their 
fuperftitious regard to the predictions of 
almanacs, 543. 

Giearp’s Treatife on Wens, 505. 

Graciers, of Savoy, curious defcrip- 
tion of, 143- 

Giepiscn, M, his obf. on mofles, 534. 

GLeeE, fromthe Durnna, 518. 

Govuen, Mr. his obf. on the Dee matres, 
416. On fume Roman aitars, ib, 

Gop, his goodnefs, &c. Se Voer. 

GranGk, M. de la, his memoir on aftro- 
nomical refraétions, 549. His new 
folution of a curious problem, §59. Of 
certain geometrical problems, 1b, 

Gray, Mr. fpecimen of his abilities for 
tragedy, 3. For philofophic poetry, 4. 
For other kinds of verfe, 6—8. His 
excellent confolatory letter to Dr, 
Wharton, on the death of his fon, g. 
His defcription of Holm crag, &c. 10. 
His character and (iudies, g7. His 
poetical genius, 102. 

Gurana. See AuRLET. 

Guiscnarp’s Military Antiquities, 255. 

Gutsz, Duke of, his character, a2. 

Guyov’s Jurifprudence, 506, 


H. 


Arrrax, parith of, its great exe 
tent, 105. 

Haccer’s Surgeon's Library, Vol. II. 

. 5°7 

Harem, prize queltions by the Literary 
Society there, 367- 

tranfactions of the Literary So- 
ciety there, Vol. XVI. 508, 

Harrison, Mr. his queftionable con- 
duét, with refpeét to the publication 
of his improvements in the mechan- 

‘ifm of time keepers, 320, Receives 
20,0001, from the Public, for his dif- 

- coveries, 323. His feale of mufic, 324. 

Harvtey, David, account of his Jife and 
writings, 106, Dr. Prieftley’s edition 
of his Theory examined, 380. 

Hecrew. See Duevy, 

Hetvetius—Progres de la Raifon, 439. 

HemMvock, improperly ufed in cancerous 
diforders, 41. Vienna fort, method of 
ufing, 43. 

Hennert, M. his difcourfe on the mo; 
ral fenfe, 437. 

Hewry III. of France, account of his 
affafination, 23. 

iV. remarkable ftory of, 532. 


—_—- 








Henry VIL. of England, hiftorie pice 
ture of his interview with the King of 
France, 494. 

Hekper, M. his prize differtation on 
the origin of language, ¢-0. 

Hee NIA, extraordinary cafe of one, and 
the cure, 295. 

Hextar, Rev. Mr, ill treated by his 
congregation, 92. 

HickMaAn’s Diflertations, 374. 

Hitt, Sir John, his quackery, 42, 

HisTor ical eflays concerning the co. 
ronation, &c. of the Kings of France, 

History of the Campaigns of M. Mail. 
lebois in Italy, 255. 

of Plants growing in French 

Guiana, 256. 

of Ruffia, from the moft re. 

mote Period, 259. 

of the Lower Empire. Se Le 
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BEAU. 











of Afia, &e. See Generar, 
Hos or Nos explained, 396. 
Horretn, his (fuppofed) curious hiftos 
ric picture, in Windfor-Caftle, de. 
fcribed, 494. See, alfo, AYLorre, 
Homer, his country, 370. His travels, 
371. The manners of his heroes, 376. 
Horws, various ufes of, in ancient times, 
413. 
Hunt, Dr. his obf. on the Proverbs, 
with fpecimens of a new verfion, 302. 
Hunter, Dr. his Anatomia Uieri Hue 
mani Gravidi, general view of, 306, 


Ames II, his condu& in the affair of 

oJ Magdalen College, 56. Particulars 
of his flight, at the time of his abdica- 
tion, 58. His character, 60. His 
apulogy for his conduét in Ireland, 116, 
For his retreat to France, 118. His 
account of his reception there, 110. 
Difavows the defign of afiaflinating 
William, 120. Rejeéts a propofal for 
fecuring the throne of England to his 
pofterity, 12%. 

IcELAND, particulars relative to the an- 
cient hiftory of, 590. Specimen of the 
poetry Of édamadlendess, 593. 

Jews, how contemptuoufly treated by the 
Mahometans at Cairo, §79.- 

INFANCY. See WEANING. 

InveNTION in literary compofition con- 
fidered, 552. 

Jonan, curious expofition of that name, 

2. 
A hiftorique de Ja Revolution 
operé dans la conftitution de Ja mo- 
narchie 


— 








se 





INDE X. 


marchie Franco'fe par M. de Maupeau, 

165. 

——-, See MFMORIAL. 

Jaish, Papits, cavfes of their obftinate 
adherence to their fuperfition, &c. 17. 
Means for reforming them recom- 
menied, 39 

Iracy, travels through. See Cover, 
urtn, Dr. his obf. on the problein of 


Molyneux, 537+ 


K, 


Enwoop. See MANSFIELD. 
Kinc, Mr. his remarks on the 
abbey of Bury St. Edmund’s, 498. 


L. 


Arour, price of, reafons for ra‘fing, 
459. 

La Fosse’s Horfe-Diftionary. 424. 

Lamserc’s Journal cf a Man of Plea- 
ture, 174. 

LaMBERT, M. his recommendation of 
improvements in meteorology, 534. 
On the influence of the moon on the 
weight of the atmofphere, 535. On 
{pying glafies, 536. Ona fuperftitious 
regard to almanacs, 543. On the 
fluidity of fand, &c. 547. On the 
denfity of the air, ib, On a fatellite 
of Venus, 560, On taxeometry, 563, 

Lanpr, M. de Ja, his eulogy on M, 
Commerfon, 5¢Q. 

Lancepecx’s colle&tion of writers on 
Danifh hifiory, 179. 

LanGuaGe, difcourfe on the origin of, 
530. 

LanGuaces, Oriental, 570. 

Law, civil. See BesEeck. 

See PUTMANN. 

Le Beau’s Hiftory of the Lower Empire, 

Vols. XV. XVIIT. 254. 

Levven, prize queftions by the Literary 
Society there, 368, 437. 

LisELiLinc, theory of, 165. 

Licutnino, theory of, 393. 

LinGcuet’s theorie du Libeile, 165. 

Lives of eminent Perfons of the rgth 
and 18th Centuries, 179. 

Locke. See WyNwNE. 

Loncitupe, act of Quen Anne, ap- 
pointing a reward for the difcovery of, 
321. Defe& of, ibs Mr. Harrifon’s 
claims to that reward, 322. New act 
for the fame purpofe, 329. 

Luton, See Buta. 


———— 


M, 


ADAGASCAR, encomium on that 
ifland, 604. 

MADNESS, premony, 140. 

Mairriesors. See History. 

MANSFIELD, Lord, His elegant feat near 
Highgate defcribed, : 

Manunes, the different kinds of con- 
fidered, 478. 

Mason, Mr. ftriC.ures on his edition of 
Gray’s poems, &c, in a etter to the 
Reviewers, yor. 

Marcraar, M. his differtation on a 
metallic mixture, 529. His dilcovery 
of a beautiful red gum, 532. His ex- 
periment on the lime tree, 546, On 


raapaalia, 556. MM 


Martercrius’s Hortus Romanus, 438 

MARULLIA on cancers, 503. 

MarveEtxous in Epic poetry, remarks 
On, 543. 

Mary, Queen of William III. her po- 
litical condu&t, during the King’s abe 
fence applauded, 63. 

Mavupeau, M. See Journar, 

Mayence, Duke of, his character, 236 

Mavyer’s pofthumous works, 260, 

tranflation of Romani’s trae 
vels, 435. 

Mepattic Hiftory of the Houfe of 
Brandenburgh, 261, 

Metner’s efiay on the religion of an- 
cient nations, 176. 

Memoria d un Mondain 
RERG, 

Memorrs of the Academy of Dijon, 
Vol, Hi. 252. 

& obf, fur la perfetibilité de 
Ll” homme, &c. 432+ 

Merran, M. his memoir concerning 
the problem of Molyneux, 537, 550— 

S26 

P< See MonNET, 

METEOROLOGY, improvements in the 
fcience of, recommended, 534. 

Mics. See FrancwEviLve, 

Micnot, Abbé his memoirs relating to 
the Phenicians, 560. 

MILxK, of nurfes, reforption of, medical 
controverly concerning, 177. 

MinbD. See Sutzere 

Motyrwnevx, his famous problem, See 
MERIAN, 

Monnet on the diffolution of metals, 
2 . 

Mearaere, two elegies on, 504. 

MonTBEILLARD, M, de, aflociated 
with M., de Buffon in writing the na- 
tural hiftory of birds, 594. His natu- 
sal hiftory of the raven, ib. 








See Lam- 
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. » 7 ct PE 5, (oe 
Moxtr Vipe0, wonderful fertility 


plenty there, 02, 

Moravians, their doctrines contradic- 
tory to common fenfe an! good morals, 
476. Specimen of their abiurd pociry, 
477° 

MorTirrcatTion, fingular fp 
and method of treating, 296. 

Mosses, obf, relating to the natural nif- 
tory of, 534. 

Morus, &c, aftonifhing number of the 
fpecies of, 519- 

Music, fyftem relating to the feale of, 

24. Mr. Flarrifon’s notion of, 325. 
hiftory of. See ExtimEno, 

pommmmee ftare of in Lurkey, 582. 


and 





N. 


ATURAL hiftory, body of, Vol. II. 
Amfterdam, 509. 
NAVE, etymology of, 237. 
Nexva, a fingular coinot, obdf. on 418. 
NEwSPAPERS, advantaces of, 463 
Newton, Sir Ifaac, a MS, of his, on 
the nature of vifion, quoted, 297. 
Nive, river, pleafant {tag on, 578. 
Noau, in high veneration among the an- 
cients, on account of his prefervation 
in the ark, 330. celebrated under va- 
rious names, by various nations and 
writers, ib. 


0. 


Esrrrcnt’s philological collefion, 
Vol. IL. 437. 

OxomasTicon Literarium, See Saxi- 
Us. 

Orium, new application of, in the cafe 
of a particular and generally fatal hind 
of mortification, 295-==296. 

Orrics, 296. 

Oration, in the French Academy, by 
the Duke de Duras, 253. 

OrxrenTALr languages, 
Mo_LeTre, 


Sse DE LA 


P. 
| geet Exoties, &c. 509. 


PARISHES, when firft tormed in 
England, 232. 
Pecce, Mr. his obf. on the antiquity of 
fhoeing horfes, 415. On wines an- 
- ciently produced in England, ib. On 
Belatucader, 416. On cock-fighting, 
417. On an infcription in honour of 
Serapis, ib, On a noble, coined by 
Edward III. 498. On two jewels dug 
up in Warwickthire, sco, 


PEN-MAEN-MA WR, defcription of anti. 
quities on the fummit of, 498, 

PeenetTy, Dom. his memoir on riddles 
ancient an‘ inodern, 564. 

Prsay, Marg. de, his hiftory of the cams 
paigns of AZ, de M ullebois, 255. 

PETAS (TE, herb, its ule in cancerous 

diforders, 42. 

Perrarci, odf. on his charaéter, 224. 
His Laura defcribed, 226. His retires 
meat at Vauclufe defcribed, 227, Ree 
ficétions oa his lite, &c, 230. 

Puenicrans, hiftoriccl inquiries rela. 
tive to, 569. 

PurncsorHse 


yr. , 
ease | 2 
Unive: a 


é 


Infiitutiones, 
258, 

PuaLOcOrHICAL inquiries into animal 
Nature, 259- 

Picrure, See HoLtnEin, 

Pinoany his eighth Olympic ode trana 
flated, 355. 

Prstor Cel A&ocanifize, &e. §03. 

Pian of a medallic h-ftory of the houfe 
of Drandenburg, 261. 

Pore, North, account of feveral yoyages 
towards, 125. Probability of a pafe 
fage by, 1276 Ucilty of fuch a difcoe 
very, ib. 


Poor. Sce LAnour, 

Pore, his tranflation of Homer ured, 
373. 

PORTUGUEST, e of 
their narrow 

Pow .at, Mr. his iurvey of the re : 


abic antiquities on 
men-mawr, 4.8, 499 
fone fiiin 500 

Press, the isberty of, its advantazes to 
the people of England, 46; 

Praincipcres of fortific.tion, 167, 

Prizr dijfer‘auons. See HARLEM, 


Ate JULLISS, 


See 





Leypen. SceHerper. 
Procress of Reafon in the fearch of 
Tinth, 430. 
—— of the human mind, 422° 


Proveres of Solomon. See hunt. 
Psucne, original emblematical! fignificas 
tion of that name, in Egvpt, 336. 
PuTMANN on Jurifprudence, &c. 436 


Orn proceedings of the Prote- 


y, ftant inhabitants :n the province of, 
46. A relative to, in the 13th par- 
liament of Great Britain difcuffed, 159» 
Dangerous tendency of, 163, 

Qursnay. See ALBON. 
Quintus Icilius, See GuISCHARDs 
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R. 


Ati1o0 Medendi Continuata. See DE 
HAEN. 

RAVEN, natural hiftory of, 594. Un- 
favourable chara‘ter of that bird, ib. 

RAuLin on charcoal, 506, 

Rep, a beautiful one difcovered, for 
painters, 532- 

Rep-sea, M. Niebuhr’s paffage of, on 
foot, 583. : 

ReELzGion of the ancient nations, hift. 
eflay on, 176. 

different fects and eftablifh- 
ments of, mutually ufeful, 422. 

Revz, Cardinal, his memoiss chara@er- 
ized, 267. 

Revorutions inthe conftitution of the 
French monarchy, 166. 

Ricu, Sir R. his difpute with General 
Conway, 82. 

Ricuarp’s Defence of Religion, &c. 
169. 

Ripoces, a learned differtation on, 564. 

Ryo Janeiro, advantageous ¢defcriptioa 
of, 603. 

Rocnerort, M. his differtations on 
the manners of the heroic ages, 573. 

Rovupaun, Abbé, Hifsire generale de 
Afe, &c. 172. 

Rozrer’s collection, relative to natural 
philofophy, 252, 433s 59% 

Ruprures, opinions relating to the 
different kinds of, 294. 

Russia, cuftoms refpecting the ladies 
there, 13. Modes relating to marri- 
ages and chriftenings, 211. Of cele- 
brating a birth-day, 212. Singular 
amufements there, 213. 

———— Hiitory of, 259. 
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S. 


Anco, Ignatius, a negro, his letter 

.) to Sterne, 409. 

SARDINIA, hiftory of, 438. 

SAVERtEN—Hift, des Progres del? Efprit 
THumain, 431. 

Saxtus’s Literary Di€tionary, 260. 

SEA-RATHING, directions relating to, 
248. 

Scureger’s defcription of the animals 
which fuckle their young, 439. 

ScutTscHraABatow’s Hiftory of Ruffia, 
259. ; 

SHAKESPEARE, annotations on various 
paffages in, 396. 

S1pBENs, a diforder in Scotland, fug- 
geftion on the nature of, q1. 

SILESIA, memoir on the mines in that 
country, 536. 


Soave’s tranflation and commentary of 
Locke on human underftsnding, 256. 
Sonc, humouroully defcriptive of Lon- 
don, 442. 

SpaGnio de anima brutorum, 502. 

SpANtarps, of South America, their 
crucity, 602. 

Sparrow, natural hiftory of, 596. Re- 
abie inveétive-againit that bird, ib. 

SreERNE, Laurence, his account of his 
family, 341. Of himfelf, 342—344. 
Garrick’s epitaph on, ib. Charaer 
of his letters, 403. Specimens of, 404 
—j1I2,. Poetical encomium on, 1b, 

Stones. See ConcrETICNs. 

STRUENSEF, Count, particulars relating 
to, 12. 

SuckinG. . See ANIMALS, 

Succession. See Cocuius, 

Sutty. See BAupEAu, 

Suczer, M. his German diétionary of 
the fine arts, 531. His memoir on 

the properties of mind and matter, 540. 

SymMpaTHY, focial, habit of, recom- 
mended, 424. 


T. 


ArgBert’s eulogy on Montagne, 
: 505. 
THreraurt, M. his memojr on uni- 
verfal grammar, 564. 
Time, how fpent by a woman of the 
world, 242. 
TiMEKEEPERS. See Harrison, 
TATTMANNI de veftigiis Grcfficcrum in 
Novo Tcfamento FRusTRA QumsIe 
TIs, 260. - 
TRANSACTIONS Of the Haarlem Society, 
Vol. XVI, 508. 
of the Flufhing Society, 





Vol. 1V. 508. 
TRAVELLING Hufbandman, 435. 
Troret’s Philofophia Univeriz Inftitu- 
tiones, Vol. Il. 258. 
Tyrwhitt, Mr. his obf, on fome an- 
ient infcriptions, 495. 


ve 


Vu Den Heavet, Mr, his prize 

differtation, §08. 

Verprer on the perfection which men 
may receive from natural and meral 
agents, 432. 

Verse, Englith, critica! remarks on its 
conftituent parts, ftructure, &c. 204. 

VESSEL, a new invention of incapabic of 


finking, 545: 


VicaT 
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Vicar on the law of nature and nations, 
435: . . 

VirGit, French tranfiation of, 254. 

Viszyon. See Optics. 

University, mode of education, fati- 
rizec, 6. 

Voer onthe goodneis of God in Chrif, 
510. 

Vorcano, aremarkable one in the Ifle 
of Bourbon, 606. 

VotTatrre, his remarks on the ftory of 
blood miraculoufly feen by Henry IV. 


533+ 


W. 


Axes and fairs, origin of, in this 
country, 233. 
Watrter’s Auatomy, 176. 
War, warm and laudable inveGive 
againft, 574. 
Warers, mineral, of France, inquiry 
into the diforders cured by, 432. 
Watson, Mr. his account of a Roman 
ftation in Derbyfhire, 496. 


END or 


Wax, anew invention of, for painters, 
53 

WEANING, precepts relating to, poeti- 
cally inculeated, 198. 

Wecuetin, M, on the philofophy of 
hiftory, 554. 

Wens, tratife on, by M. Girard, soc, 

West, ™“r the friend of Gray, fonnet 
on his deat!i, 102. 

Wurston, “r. the fir mover of the 
aét of parliament for the difcovery of 
the longitude, 321. Projects the dif. 
covery, himéelf, by means of bombs, 
ib. 

WiciraM Ill. faid to have privately 
agreed to leave his crown to the Pree 
tender, 121. Remarks on that fuppofed 
negociation, 124. 

Wine, whether anciently produced in 
Englanj, 415. 

Wor _p, conftitution of, See Desnares, 

Worthy, Sir Charles, character of, and 
of his lady, 244. 

Wywwne’s Abridgment of Locke on Hue 
man Underftanding, tranflated into 
French, 257. 
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